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el rge Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, under the late minister, Pitt, states, in a pamphiet, entitled ©! Brig 
ce | 4 Examination into the Increase cf the Revenue, Commerce, &c.” that the whole of the voluntary contribu - 
to Heaeetbons in France amounted to but ‘* a trifle more than the free gift of an English manufacturer to the Volunta 
by sy Contributions for carrying on the last war” (by which war commerce was increased instead of dim- 
y 4 Bhed), ** the single subscription of which manufacturer, in one payment at the Bank of Kneland, was 
lic 4 10,0001." ‘The writer adds, that he ** feels infinite satistaction in publishing to the world the name of 
he 9 Robert Peele, Esq. of Bury, Lancashire, who thus’exalted the nations! character.” ‘The writer does, how- 


4 


iss fer, omit to state, that, im a very few months after this free gift was made, to the exaltation of the national 


acter, the said English manufacturer was created a Baronet. 


eS * 

to i a” SUMMARY OF POLITICS. wherein he says, that he will, in spite of all 
- a i, Peace.—~ It appears, that, within | combinations against him, assert those 
he Pe: e > few days, the sort of pacific ogling, that | rights, the exercise of which has maintained 
Ou, oe ad been going on for some time, between | the maritime power of England. Upon this 
of | passage it is, that the Moniteur makes the 


ce and us, has been put an end to. But, 


. = 

mn “publication, -in the French official paper, | following remarks. ‘© That which has 
the ; the Moniteur,” of the 7th instant, does, | ‘* maintained the maritime power of Eng- 
ent | } an indirect way, let us know what are | “* Jand has not been tyrannical principles or 
al views and intentions of Napoleon with | ‘ maxims, but the policy, the energy, the 
at Spect to peace, This publication is a | ‘* good sense, and the prudent conduct ot 
ble pmentary upon the king of England’s De- | ‘* your ancestors; it is the divisions which 
nal | ration, issued in answer to that of the | ‘* they have often had the address to scatter 
KC. mperor of Russia; and, through this chan- | ‘* on the continent. That which will es- 


14, , we are given to understand, that a for- | “ sentially contribute to its destruction is 
] recognition, on our part, of the “ Li- | ‘* the thoughtlessness, precipitancy, vio- 

ity of the Seas,” will not be insisted up- | ‘ lence, and silly arrogance of their succes- 

, at the ensuing peace. This way ofcon- | ‘ sors, The Emperor of Russia wishes for 

ying his sentiments to us, and of letting | ‘‘ a maritime peace. Austria, France, and: 








isly know his intentions, is, to say the least | ‘* Spain participate in these seuitiments, 
bof it, unworthy of the man who calls him- | ‘* You have declared that the negociation 
fate f, and who really is, the conqueror and | ‘ with France ‘was only broken off upon 
oli- ‘giver of Europe. I look upon no other | ‘* points aflecting the interests of Russia.” 
: t of the commentary as being of any im- | ‘‘ Wherefore, then, weagain ask, do you 
felt rtance. I care not what he says of, or | ‘‘ continue the war? Why, it is because 
be- at he does to, Prussia or Russia or Austria | ‘* you do not wish for peace.” Let us 
om: Hanover or any other of the countries of | imitate the Moniteur, and dispatch as we 
the rmany or Italy, J leave the disputes | proceed. ‘* ‘Lyrannical principles” is a 
ted but the treaty of Tilsit and Lord Lauder- | phrase of doubtful meaning, in this case ; 
In- ’s mission to be settled by those, who | because, what you cal] tyrannical, we do 
s of k that reasoning about rights and wrongs | not; and, while we thank you for the just 

any thing to do with the termination of | applause, which you bestow upon our an- 

war with France. I see, in Napoleon, | cestors, we must insist, that it is merited, 
Jan- an who has conquered the continent of | only because they held, and resolutely acted 
cit: ope; whose mind is firmly bent upon | upon what you are pleased to call “ tyran- 
nue iconquest of this kingdom; who was in | nical principles;’’ for, from the time that 
sup” bes of being able so to embarrass us, as tu | this country bore the name of England, it 
his ce us to give up those maritime righis, | claimed a right of sea dominion, as absolute 
y re out exercising which it is impossible that | as that which any sovereign, or state, has 
e ol hould resist his power for any length of | upon the land; and, the fault, nay, the 
> jn: ; who has now perceived, that he can- | crime, of their descendants bas been, that 
giv at present, frighten us into a formal | they have, step by step, receded from ihis 

ender of those rights; and who bas, | claim, placing England, in respect to mari- 
nne efore, taken the circuitous way, above- | time rights, upon the same footing with the 


tioned, to let us know, that he will not | other states of Europe, yielding, by little and 

insist upon that point. Let us now | little, to the newfangled code of maritime 

the part of the paper, which relates to | laws, hatched in the universities of Germa- 
_— matter. Itcomes after a quotation from | py, by the professors pensioned by Den- 
en part of the Declaration of the king, | mark, Russia, France, and voles Our 
via 
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** ancestors,” of whose ‘* policy, energy, 
«« and good sense” you speak, would have 
made war for their whole life lung, rather 
than have suffered the powers of the conti- 
hent to encroach upon the maritime domi- 
nion of England; it is, therefore, an un- 
lucky choice in you to appeal from us to 
them, who speak to us from the grave, and 
reproach us for having already, dastard-like, 
given up, what they, at all bazards, through 
all troubles and revolutions, so resolutely 
preserved.———And what is there in the 
principles of our maritime rules, which sa- 
vour of “ tyranny ?” You think it no tyran- 
ny to erecta kingdom of Westphalia, in vir- 
tue of your right of conquest. Indeed, king 
Jerome expressly tells his new subjects, that 
it is upon that right he comes to reign over 
them. The same is your plea in all the 
countries upon the continent of Europe; 
and, lam by no means disposed to dispute 
its validity. Conquest gives right of domi- 
nion. Itis so; it always has been so, from 
the time of Joshua to the present day ; and 
it always must be so. But, if you claim 
this right upon the land, why are not we to 
claim it upon the sea? There is no difter- 
ence in the two cases, that I can perceive, 
except this, that, while it is notorious, that 
your conquests are not at all necessary to the 


defence of France, it is equally notorious, 
that to exercise dominion upon the sea is ab. 
solutely necessary to the defence of England. 
To say, that the sea is not liable to the same 


rules as the land is absurd. It suits you to 
call the sea the “ high-way of nations,” be- 
cause it is upon the sea alone that we have 
power to annoy you, or to defend ourselves ; 
but, can jt be maintained, with any shew of 
reason, that a nation surrounded by the wa- 
ter, a considerable part of its property and 
population being always upon that clement, 
shall have no iights there other than those 
possessed in common with continental na- 
tions? You may as well attempt to persuade 
us, that the birds and the beasts have as 
much right to the use of the waters as the 
fish lave-——The next passage of these re- 
marks of the Moniteur is well worthy of at- 
tention. ‘* It is because you do not wish 
** for peace that you raise useless questions. 

France, Austria, Spain, Holland, Naples, 
say, as well as the Emperor of Russia, 
that they proclaim alike. the principles of 
“ the armed neutrality. Those powers 
“* have, doubtless, the right to declare the 
“* principles which are to be the rule of 
** the'r policy; they have the right to say 
** on what conditions it becomes them to be 

your enemies, or neutral. You, you 
proclaim auew the principles of your Sit 
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ritime laws. Well, then! This opposi. 
tion of principles will not be an impedi- 
ment to the re-establishment of peace. 
They have on neither side any effect da. | 


ring peace ; they have no application ex. [ 
cept when you are at war with a mari. 7 
time power; but in that case each go. | ~ 


vernment has the right and power to con- 
sider the first violation of its flag as an act 
of hostility. The circumstances in which 


you will then find yourselves will deter- a 


mine your conduct then. If it is with” 
France that you are at war, you will not 
judge her a power sufficientiy fecble to 
render it indifferent to you whether you 
draw other enemies upon you, and you 


will shew some consideration for the rest 
You did not venture to ine ~ 


of Europe. 
sult the flags of every power, till you had 7 
the address to arm all the continent” 
against France. It was then your mari- 7 
time principle: were changed and they? 
became more unjust and more violent, in 7 
proportion as your continental connec: ) 
tions became more contracted, or your a+) 
lies maintained with more difficulty the) 
struggle in which you had engaged them) 
It was thus that when Russia was obliged 
to collect all her force against the French 
in Poland, you violated her flag, and re: 
fused her, in respect to her commercis 
treaty, concessions which you shewel 
yourselves disposed to grant when she 
had no longer any enemies to combat 
The powers of the continent, in proclaim 
ing anew the principles of the arme 
neutrality, do bat announce the maxim 
upon which they purpose to act in tle 
next maritime war. You cannot prevell 
their directing their policy as they under 
stand it; they exercise in this the righ 
which appertains to all governments, all 
to the usurpation of which they wo 
have nothing to oppose but the ultima ! 
tioregum, On your part, you proclaif 
the principles of your maritime laws, th! 
is, the maxims which you will employ! 
your next war. The continent has! 
interest in demanding from you either « 
clarations or renunciations. Declaratio 
would have no effect, from the momeé 
you might think you could forget thé 
with impunity. Renunciations are wit 
out an object, since we cannot renou! 
what we do not possess. If we judge 
what you will do, by what you have 
therto done, we may conclude, that J! 
will not require from thé powers of ! 
continent, either ration or renun¢ 
tion ; and as they will demand none 

you, there is hence no question to disci 
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no difficulty to resolve; there is nothing 
which can retard for a day the blessings 
Hof peace."———This is, I think, as palpa- 
6 a sneaking as | ever met with in ali my 
As awkward a one, too, as -it is possi- 
'to conceive. Mr. Talleyrand’s good 
us certainly did not predominate in the 
when these notes were penned, What! 
he boasting about ‘‘ conquering the li- 
rty of the seas” come to this! Why not 

e told us, at once, that you found that 
Bhad got hold of the wrong horn; that 
a had been deceived ; that you, therefore, 
Sup the design of forcing us to yield the 
it of search: why not act thus, and not 
smpt to sneak out of the difficulty, by a 
Wing trick like this ? The Emperor of 
isia is put forward to bear the brunt: it 
is words that have such and sucha mean- 
: you seem to have completely forgotten 
WNapoleon’s threats and vows upon the 
P subject: you seem to wish to make the 
id forget, that he has piedged himself to 
continent of Europe to ‘‘ conquer the 
iberty of the seas ;’’ and, if a peace were 
fmade, at a moment when we, in fact, 
Fcise a complete maritime dominion, 
would become of this pledge, unless 
were made to renounce that dominion ? 
let us see, how the poor Emperor of 
bia stands, as to this matter. He (wise 
valiant prince!) has declared (see Vol. 
p. 896), that ‘‘ he abrogates, for ever, 
he convention of 1801; that he pro- 
aims a-new the principles of the armed 
eutrality, that monument of the wisdom 
the Empress Catharine, and binds him- 
lf never to recede from that system.” 
y, who would not have thought, from 
that this wise man was resolved to have 
re of the glory of ‘‘ conquering the li- 
rty of the seas ?”” Not at all, it seems; 
hat he only meant to say, that, in the 
war after this, he would act upon the 
iples of the armed neutrality; and, 
orse, that, if England should set those 
iples at nbught, he would again. pro- 
them a-new as to be acted upon by 
m, in the next war after that. Verily 
almost too foolish to be believed of 
young and noble-minded and high- 
rited monarch,” who, with the other 
ussia, ‘* breathed his vows and plighted 
troth, over the tomb of the great 
pderick, at Potsdam.”———But, it ap- 
now, that there is ‘‘ nothing to re- 
nce,” What was it, then, that Na- 

nh so often talked of ‘‘ conquering?” 
nguer a thing is to obtain it by force : 

it from an enemy, or to compel that 


to give it up toyou. Now, you ac- ] 





cuse us of having arrogated to ourselves the 
exclusive freedom of the seas; take it from 
us you cannot, or, at Jeast, you acknow- 
ledge that you have not done it yet; and, if 
you do not make us give it up, it is clear 
that you do not conquer it; so that, your 
declaration, that this question need not be 
agitated in negociations for peace,, amounts 
to a complete abandonment of the promise, 
to fulfil which your word has, a hundred 
times, been pledged. You affect to re- 
gard the Emperor of Russia’s declaration as 
having no reference to the present war, be- 
cause he is engaged in the war, and, there- 
fore, cannot be now affected by our mari- 
time dominion; but, you forget, surely, 
that the neutrals are affected by it, and he 
through the sides of the neutrals. I might 
say neutral, for there is bat one; but, then, 
that one is mighty, as Jong as she is neutral, 
having more merchant shipping than all the 
continent of Europe put together, Holland 
only excepted. Now, is it of no impor- 
tance to espouse the cause of this great neu- 
tral state; to apply the principles of the 
armed neutrality to her; to insist upon her 
** neutrality being respected,” in his sense 
of the words; and, not to make peace with 
us, until wedosorespectit? Is this of no 
importance? Are the poor fellows, who 
live across the Atlantic, and who are passing 
non importation acts and building log-houses 
and mud-forts and gun-boats, wherewith to 
aid you in * conquering the freedom of the 
** seas; " are these poor fellows, after all 


| their toasting with you at Petersburgh and 


Rochefort, following the example of the 
imperial toast at ‘Tilsit, to be left in the 
lurch to ‘* conquer the liberty of the seas” 
single handed? Since, however, this is 
the real meaning of the Emperor of Russia, 
we certainly shall very soon come to an ac- 
commodation with him; if he means not 
to act upon the principles of the armed neus 
trality during war, we shal] have no objec- 
tion at all to his cherishing them, with all 
his paternal and princely care, during peace. 

The conclusion of the remarks of the 
Moniteur glance at what we may be dis- 
posed to demand, ‘ If however, you 
‘* should raise the strange and novel preten- 
‘* sion of imposing upon France, aud the 
‘* other powers of the continent, by an act 
‘* of your will alone, the obligation of sub- 
“ sctibing to:your maritime Jaws, this is as 


‘* if you were to require that the legislature | 


‘* and sovereignty of Russia, France, and 
‘« Spain, should be transported to London 
«« a fine prerogative for your parliament. 
‘¢ Jt would be the same as if you were ta 

proclaim everlasting war, or as if yop 
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“* were to fix as the termination of war the 
«« moment when you should have seized on 
« St. Petersburgh, Paris, Vienna, and Ma- 
« drid. But if this be not at the bottom of 
‘ your sentiment, there is no further ob- 
“ stacle to peace: for, according to your 
“ own expressions, ‘ 1ezctiations were bro- 
«* ken off on points which touched imme- 
“* diately not the interests of his Britannic 
«« Majesty, bat those of his Imperial Ally :’ 
‘for the Imperial Ally of his Britannic 
© Majesty, las informed you, that peace 
‘© is henceforth the principal end of his 
‘‘ wish, the principal object of his in- 
‘* terest.” Yes, but, though we did (very 
foolishly, I allow,) make the Emperor of 
Russia's interests an impediment to peace, 
during the negociation of Lord Lauderdale, 
it does not tollow, | think, that, now that 
he wishes for peace, as the ally of France, 
that that circumstance alone ought to induce 
us to make peace.—No, we do not want to 
see any ‘* sovereignty transported to Lon- 
* doa.” We have quite sovereigns enough 
here; but, we have alla great desire, not 
to see the sovereignty of England transported 
to France; and, if we make peace now, 
leaving France the absolute mistress of all 
the continent, and with full leisure and 
means to stock the harbours of Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, and Spain with ships of 
war, we can, without being gifted with 
propetic powers, clearly percetve, that it 
could not be Jong before such a transporta- 
tion would take place. Therefore it is, that 
we do see an obstacle to peace, though we 
wish for that event; an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to peace, while Holland in particular 
reinains under the controul of France. We 
do not wish you and your friends and allies 
to ** subscribe to our maritime laws.” We 
only want you to evacuate ‘Holland and 
Denmark and Spain and Portugal; to 
take away your troops to a certain distance, 
und to leave the people to do as they please 
with their own countries respectively, ‘Lill 
tuis, or something like this be obtained, 
what is the use of peace tous? It can be 
voly the name of peace; for, we must arm 
ayant in a year, or be conquered. We do 
Not waut to corquer you. We, the people 
of this kingdom, care nothing at all about 
the tauuner, ia which you may surround 
Fraace Wilh subaltern principalities and 
hiugdous. It is no matter to us whether 
you make Mr. Taleyrand or his valet a 
prince, You boy liave as many king Eu- 
genes and king Jeromes as you please; and 
we kuew not that the change is for the 
Worse. But, we ourselves wish to remain 
here by the name of Englishmen, and to 
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have no rulers of your setting up, entertaip.! 
ing a confident hope, that all the alteratio, 
wanted here we are, without any of yoy 
help, quite able to effect. For this reas, 







































it is, that we dread such a peace as woul the hi 
leave all the continent boand in your chains.) t, taught 
and all the harbours, dock-yards, and navi) @@@onsider 

arsenals at your command. Either, there. Be well as 

fore, you ought to be made to restore a req beth aris 
independence to the countries above-named 7 enterp! 
or, to stipulate, that no ships of war sha 7 bixed wit 
be built in those countries, or sail out 7 s of me 


their harbours, during peace. It is useley 7 smali 














to tell us, that this is ‘‘ to proclaim etern: “Miageable, sc 
«* war.” Sucha phrase is nonsense; be. _ wieldec 
cause we must all (not excepting Napoleoi ht to c 
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die at no very distant day ; but, however lon Me to th 
the war may last, though it were to desceu @aiiiilisters hac 

























to our great grand-children, they would si ee as a ne 
as we now say, that war, with all its evil) je half-id 
is preferable to being conquered by Franc: ga intrigues 

The question with you is: ‘* war, of whose f 
“« peace?” But, with us, the question i@ d with 
** war, or slavery to France?” That isi@ a cont 





say, if you refuse the conditions above suyl came to — 
gested; for, without those conditions, peat future; t 
and independence we could not enjoy. Thi lution, t 
vast difference between your situation ang in all its 
ours ought never to be Jost sight of. Y med the 
risk nothing by peace, upon terms such t from thi 
these; but we risk every thing, witho licle, desi: 
those terms. If you are ready to mab y, who 
peace upon such terms, our ministers wi tion, so 
shew themselves the tools of low’ selfy ed by con 
passions, if they do not give us peace ; but! e with hi 
if you refuse such terms, they will certaiu! lendence Oo 
have our support in carrying on the wa > Morning 
As to the ‘cause of this change in yet ee the ma 
tone towards England, it lies not very dee} has eager!: 
ly hidden. You have now subdued t rance, as 
continent ; you have pushed your comme! tion on he 
cial prohibitions to their utmost extent; 4 abandonm 
you have found, that our means continue? Us to surre 
great as ever, and that, so far from beilg $ upon thi 
fear-stricken at the peace of Tilsit, we hav oldly, tha 
since that event, demonstrated less dre’ on being 
than before. The truth is (and you perce! ice, set al 
it), that, instead of profiting from the wa they are | 
of the continent, as you always asserte pe Utmog 
and perhaps thought, those wars were pen, the a 
continual drain upon the fruits of our ind! ever is a ¢ 















try; and, as lately conducted by your e *o in so 
mies, a continual deadener of our spit f estroy 
Their cause we made our own; their dele rom. vul; 

now tha 


we could not avoid considering as the dete 
of ourselves; and, by degrees, forgett 
the'glorious example of our ancestors, ! 
even overlooking the means which God} 
given us for our protection, we at last ca! 
to that state of mind, which led ‘us toc 
clude, that the fate of England was to! 
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ided upon the plains of Moravia and Po- 
qd. The peace of Tilsit, after having 
yned us for a moment, gave anew turn 
bur thoughts ; and, I hope, and believe, 
the historian will have it to record, 
t, taught by this event to look at home, 
Monsider the immense resources, natural 
yell as acquired, of our country; the 
beth arising from the industry, the pa- 
t-enterprise ; the valour; the confidence 
bixed with suspicion, of her people; the 
of means collected upon so compara- 
ly smali a spot, and means, too, so ma- 
Gable, so easily brought into operation 
‘wielded against every foe: that, thus 
fht to consider, we looked back with 
Me to the days, when foolish or wicked 
fisters had made us believe, that our exis- 
ce as a nation depended on the caprice of 
> half-ideot upon the continent, or upon 
intrigues of a French or German strum- 
whose friendly protection we had pur- 
d with sweat and with blood; that, 
a contemplation of.our past follies, 
came to wise and manly resclutions for 
future; that we explicitly declared our 
lution, to maintain the dominion of the 
in all its rigour, since our enemy had 
ined the dominion of the land;. and, 
from this we did not, in the smaljest 
ticle, desist, until we had compelled that 
y, who had repeatedly vowed our de- 
tion, so far to relax in his rights, ob- 
ied by conquest, as to enable us to make 
e with him, without danger to our in- 
endence or injury to our character. 
- Morning Chronicle, However, appears 
ee the matter in quite a different light. 
has eagerly seized hold of this new tone 
rance, as being a proof of a pacific dis- 
tion on her part. Nay, he looks upon 
abandonment of the pretension to com- 
Us to surrender our maritime rights; he 
$ upon this as a ‘* concession,” and teljs 
oldly, that now the obstacle to nego- 
on being removed, our ministers will, 
ice, set about the work of peace, un- 
they are resolved upon carrying on war 
€ utmost extremity. A “ concession!” 
hen, the abandoning of any pretension 
ever is a concession? Napoleon has, | 
eve, in so many words, said that he 
d destroy this new Carthage, which 
from vulgar tradition, call England ; 
now that he condescends to let us 
w, that he does not mean absolutely to 
oy us, we are, of course, to look upon 
as a concession. Napoleon has conce- 
io far as to suffer us to exist. .‘ The 
inisters will enter upon negociation, if 
fy be not resolved to carry on the war 
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** to extremity.” Upon negociation? To 
be sure they will, whenever they see a fair 
oj ening for it, though it would be unwise 
to shew any very great eagerness. But, 
though they may, and ought, to_ be ready 
to negociate ; and though I agree, that the 
titles and other assumptions of Napoleon 
and his family ought to be no obstacle; yet, 
it does not follow, that peace must be made, 
because he has now graciously condescended 
to say, that he does not mean to force us to 
give up our maritime rights. Now, as be- 
tore, the question whether peace be proper, 
will depend wholly upon the terms. The 
Morning Chronicle has an argument in fa- 
vour of peace, to which, I think, none but 
avery ‘‘ desperate politician’’ would have 
resorted; namely, the distressed state of the 
cloth-makers in Yorkshire, who are, as he 
affirms, all thrown out of employment in 
consequence of the demand for cloth for ex- 
portation having ceased, I have proved, as 


| clearly as the fact would admit of proof (see 


Vol. XII. p. 875), that the total number of 
persons, employed in manufacturing goods 
for the foreign market, and in exporting 
those goods, did not amount, in England 
and Scotland, to more than 400,000, in- 
cluding women and children, from the 
cradle upwards. Mr. Spence, in a third 
and eniarged edftion of his pamphlet, avail- 
ing himself, as he acknowledges, of my in- 
formation and arguments, has, from a more 
deliberate calculation, concluded, that the 
number does not exceed 300,000. Now, 
supposing the whole 300,000 to be thrown 
out of employment, it is only adding about 
one fifth to the paupers already in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The evil would be 
very great, I allow. God forbid, that I 
should speak of it with levity. But, the 
effect would be to “ starve”’ nobody, the 
parish paupers being full as well fed and 
clothed as a great part of those, who are not 
paupers. The same quauatity of tood and 
fuel would remain in the kingdom; and, 1 
think, it will not be contended, even by the 
Morning Chronicle, that clothing would be 
dearer. The effect would be this: those 
who, from being able to earn their living, 
would descend into the list of paupers, would 
become somewhat debased, and those who 
vossessed the real property of the country, 
would be obliged to support them, a con- 
siderable part of the burthen falling, as in 
justice it ought, upon those districts and. 
those persons, who have been euriched by 
the labour of the manufacturers now thrown 
out of employment. Weare coustanily re- 
minded of the immense increase of Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and otuer 
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places. ‘All this,” say the partizans of 
commerce, “ is the effect of what you wish 
“‘ to see perish.” All this, we say, is an 
evil, and, amongst other reasons for this 
opinion, we urge that of its being a hot-bed 
for luxury and pauperism. But, laying this 
question aside, for the present, all these 
buildings, all this suddenly acquired wealth 
has arisen out of what? The labour of the 
manufacturers ; the labour of those, who, 
as the Morning Chronicle asserts, are now 
starving for want of what, 
think you? Not of food and raiment, for 
it is clear that the war takes none of that 
away ; but of work; ‘ actually starving for 
‘* want. of work!” That is to say, the 
poor wretches have, by their labour, enrich- 
ed their respective neighbourhoods, and 
now, that their masters have, for a while, no 
demand for their labour, they will suffer 
them to die with hunger and with cold. Oh, 
no! Not so, at any rate, unless, indeed, 
which is rather improbable, all the justices 
of the peace, in the districts alluded to, be 
master-mannfacturers. The food and rai- 
ment is all here, just as completely as. it 
would have been, if commerce had received 
no check; and, I am in no fear, that the 
ousted manufacturers will not receive, gene- 
rally speaking, as much of it now as they did 
before; the only difference being this; 
that, while they gave work for their food and 
raiment, their masters and the Jand-owners 
derived great profit from the existence of 
the manufacturers, whereas they will now 
deiive no profit froin it, but will be obliged 
to cive back part of their profits to support 
those manufacturers without labour, than 
the justice of which nothing can, I think, be 
more evident. Not so, however, appear to 
think the master-manufacturers and land- 
owners of the districts in question. They 
failnot, when it suits their purpose, to pro- 
claim the advantages which they derive from 
commerce ; they refer us, and not in the 
most modest manner, to their opulence and 
greatness, and their spinning-jenny Baro- 
iets; but, the moment their profits are 
checked, they complain of the miseries of 
the poor souls, upon the fruit of whose la- 
bour they have fattened. They call them 
** the staiving poor,” as if they bad nothing 
more to do with them. Having no more 
profit from their labour, these poor are no 
longer theirs. ‘They are melted down, allat 
once, into the mass of the nation. From 
Vie operation ofa similar principle it is, that 
we never see a Quaker hanged; because, 
the memest any of the members of that sect 
pl canes - sae banging eopcon ly, 

Ras I bo wecing, and when 
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the poor wretches come to their foreboded | 
end, they belong to the Church of England, 
which, like the nation, is obliged to own all | 
those who are disowned by every individual 
and every sect. But, the Quakers have ano- 
ther principle, which the knights of the? 


shuttle do not seem anxious to adopt; that = 
is, that it is their duty to maintain all their |” 


own poor, a principle, which, in the coun- 
try where I have been intimate with them, 


they act wpon in the most kind and libera 7 
manner, an example, which, if it be not be. — 
neath the dignity of the knights, I would bey — 
Jeave to point out for their imitation at this ~ 


time. Here it is that the shoe pinches, 
This is the cause of the petitions for peace, 
with which we are now threatened. 


not ‘ starving manufacturers,” that we hea! 7 
erying for food and raiment; but, the ava 7 
ricious clamour of those who have been en-/ 


riched by their labour, perceiving that now? 


a 
43 


> 


they shall be compelled to give up a part of7 


their riches to keep life in those, by whos'7 


labour they have been enriched ; rather than} 
do which they would see their country hum-| 
bled in the dust. We are told of the) 
** respectability” of the petitioners ; thats) 
tosay, of their riches. Tobe sure. The? 
more property a man has, the more he ha 
to pay towards the parish rates; so that these 
petitions are, in fact, petitions against the 
poor-rates, under the guise of feeling for the 
poor ; just as the long parliament made ust 
of the king’s name‘in a war against his av 
thority and life. Pass an act to divide the 
poor rates of the manufacturing districts 
amongst al] the parishes of England ; make 
all those, who have not shared in the profits 
of commerce, share in the burdens which ! 
thas, occasionally brings ; do something % 
manifestly iniquitous as this, and, though | 
will not say, that the knights of the shuttle] 
will not grumble at the suspension of thei 
profits, 1 will engage that they shall talk 00 
more about petitions for peace ——Thus fat 
I have treated the matter upon a supposition, 
that al] the 300,000 persons employed 1 
manufacturing for exportation are now 4 
tually thrown ont of employment, and at 
living, and must continue to live, in a stat 
of pauperism. But, it is notorious, tha 
much more than two-thirds of the expé 
trade still exists, though it will, in all prob 
bility, be further diminished. To leave 0 
thing, however, in dispute upon this sco 

I content myse]f with taking for grantet 
that even the ‘* maniac” will not den) 
that a part of the export trade will co! 
tinue; and, then, it follows of cour 
that a part of the 300,000 persons abo 
deseribed, will not be caused to {* starvé 
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led | y the war. Another part of them we.| If the country was in the hands of the best 
nd, pay reasonably suppose, will, rather than | men that it can boast, the question of peace 
all | starve ” accept of the forty guineas, which {| would still remain the same; for, however 
ual ord Castlereagh’s wise military plan has | justly they-might detest the conduct of their 
N0- used to be the bounty for serving in the | predecessors for a long series of years ; how- 
the 7 militia, especially as, to the said forty gui- | ever anxious they might be to punish pub- 
hat eas, are added very good food, clothing, | lic-robbers, and to prevent their future pil- 
it! "mnd lodging, during the time of service, | lage, of what use would any of, or all, 
um B thout the least possible danger to life or | their efforts be, unless they preserved the 
mn, nb. I will mention no more particulars, | independence of the country. To be sure, 

when one reflects upon the shameful waste 


ut refer the reader to the Register, Vol, XII. 
ages 637 and 875, and to Mr. Spence, 
jd edition, page 66 and onwards, where, as 
‘flatter myself, he will see it clearly proved, 
at the total loss of foreign commerce, 





of the public resources ; upon the scandalous 
abuses that are suffered to exist, and that 
are openly countenanced and fostered ; upon 
the prodigality that daily insults .as with its 


d, of course, the throwing out of em- | boasts: when one thus reflects, the devil is 
oyment of all the manufacturers, employ- | apt to tempt one with a wish, which it were 

in making goods for exportation, could | useless to describe. But, we must resist 
jot produce any injury to the nation, nor | this temptation, and resolve, first of all to 
ny hardships of long duration to the Ja- keep out the foreign foe, and next to crush, 


pouring manufacturers, though it would 
ertainly considerably lessen the profits of 
heir masters, coal transfer a part of their 
ofits to other classes of tradesmen, and 


yould, there is every reason to hope, pre- 


Went any future counting-house minister | 
from creating spinning-jenny Baronets. 
But, after all, what has the situation of the | 
manufacturers, or of any other class of the 
people, or of the whole of the people, rich | 
s well as poor, in the kingdom ; what has 
to do with the question of peace, or war, 


taken in the abstract; unless you come, at | 
bnce, to the conclusion, that it is better to | 


conquered than to undergo hardships ? 
f you come to this conclusion, there the 
matter ends; for, as the enemy’s people 
have told you, that they must now suffer 
great hardships, having so well proved to 
you that they can suffer them for almost 
ny length of time ; and, as by submitting 
o suftering themselves, they are able (upon 
his supposition) to cause you to suffer too; 
he result necessarily .is, that you must be 
onquered, A petition to the king, there- 
ore, to surrender these islands to Napoleon, 
because the suffering of the people would 
hereby be put an end to, would have some 
ense in it; but, to petition him to restore 
he blessings of peace, without pointing out 
he terms, is mere senseless talk, and cannot 
be fairly ascribed to any but selfish or fac- 
lous motives, It matters not who is at the 
elm, or how the war began. These are 
ircumstances which have nothing at al] to 
io with the question. My fear is, that 
hese ministers will, like the Addingtons, 
make a peace, whenever they find it likely 
O secure their places longer than they could 
old them without peace, though I shall be 
ad to find, that my fears are groundless. 
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as soon as possible, our foes within. In 
taking my leave of this subject, I do not 
like to let slip the opportunity of saying a 
word or two upon the effect which war has 


_ upon the prices of provisions, and, of course, 


upon those of labour. The last scarcity hap- 
pened during war ; and, I remember it was 
said by Mr. Fox: ‘* the country may be 
** conquered by a peace; but the people 
** must eat ;"’ a saying which owas frequently 
quoted, about the time, but which certain- 
ly discovered not much profundity of reflec- 
tion in the great orator, from whose lips 
it proceeded... In Vo}. VI. of the Register, 
page 239, I showed, that, during the last half 
century, bread had been, upon an aveiage, 
rather cheaper in war than in peace ; and 
now, after four years of war, wheat sells 
for sixteen pounds a-load. The, average 
price of the quartern loaf was 104d. 
during the last peace, and 103d, was its 
price on the 28th of last month, as will be 
seen by the table at the close of the preced- 
ing volume. Indeed, one would seek in 
vain for the reason, whereon the saying of 
Mr. Fox was founded ; for, war has no effect 
upon the seasons ; itdoes not add to the 
number wf mouths to be fed ; if it takes some 
hands from the plough to wield the musket, 
it, in this country, brings others to the 
plough from the shuttle ; and, if it neither 
takes from the quantity of food produced 
nor adds to the demand for food, where shall 
we look fora solid reason for the opinion, 
that war is the cause of dearth of provisions, 
an opinion which may in some cases, lead 
to great national calamities ? 

AMERICAN STATES. In this number, 
or in the next, will be inserted the Ameri- 
can ‘* non-importation act,” the passing of 
which is intended so materially to aid in that 
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fimous undertaking, “ the conquering of 
‘* the liberty of the seas,” and which, after 
being suspended, time after time for nearly 
two years. has, with singular good luck, 
been put into actual execution, just at the 
time, when the enperors Napoleon and 
Aicxander have notified tothe world, that 
jt is not, at present, their intention to con- 
quer the liberty of the seas.——By a re- 
ference tothis act, it will be perceived, that, 
comparatively speaking, few articles of our 
voods are prohibited; but, particularly. 
woollens, of which the Aniericans import 
litde of a fine quality, they, in this act, 
probibit the importation of none but the 
very finest. Yet, the observance of this act, 
narrow as are the limits of its extent, they 
would not, either in peace or war, be able 
to enforce for uine months. They allow 
the importation of goods from the Cape of 
Good Hope, or beyond it ; but, that channel 
will, I should suppose, soon be stopped. 
Lhe chief point for observation, however, 
at present, is this: that this hostile act was 
passed, as will be seen by a reference to 
wt, onthe 18th of April, 1806, a year aud 
a half before the affair of the Chesapeake 
took place, and Jeng betore any of our 
orders of council, restraining American com- 
inerce, were thought of. ‘lhis act was 
passed for the obvious, way, the acknow- 
fledged and declared purpose, of compelling 
England to accede to the demands of Ame- 
rica. Ot those demands we have before 
spoken ; but, whatever they were, it is of 
importance to bear in misd, that this act 
ot expected compulsion, this act of, at least, 
more than dem = iestility, was passed a year 
anda half betore the affuir of the Chesa- 
peake took place. Let us not be told, then, 
that we have stirred up a war with America 
by our attack upon that vessel, or by our 
orders of council. The ground of the 
Hou-inyportation act was, as far as J] have 
been informed, a refusal, on our part, to 
vield to a demand, made on the part of 
America, that we should enter into a stipu- 
jation, that, in tuture, ‘ no American vessel, 
he of watever name or description, should, 
in any case, be detained, or searched, for 
men.’ ‘Lhe author of a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘* WaR, OR No Wak,’ published at New 
York, in December last, has, by way of 
siricture uponthis demand, the following 
passage.--——** Then, John Stiles may send 
‘€ a vessel from Philadelphia to Liverpool, 
‘ under ihe American flag, and while lyin 
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é there, should four highwaymen, who had 
commuted robbery with murder, take 
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vestige aboard her, they may be com- 
pleiely protected, and carried to any 
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«© solicit in vain; or the vessel may become 
‘© a transport, and tuke in a regiment of 
‘© Frenchmen to land in Ireland, and should 
«© 9 British cruiser meet her in the channel, 
« she must uevertheless pass unmolested ; 
‘“ forno British commander has a right to 
“ search for men. Thus, John Stiles 
‘‘ gains the distinction of being able to 
“ protect the traitor, the murderer, the 
«* robber, the spy or the enemy of any na- 
‘* tion, against British authority : for Grea 
‘* Britain has aright to search his ship jor 
‘““ men. Few, I believe, will be inclined 
«to carry the rights of John Stiles so far, 
‘* Yet the doctrine, as laid down, and as 
‘* contended for by many of the supporters 
‘‘ of our sagacious president, goes com- 
« pletely this length. Whether the great 
‘© man has actually instructed his ministers 
‘* in London to this effect, as his friends say, 
‘¢ ig not for meto affirm. But if he has, 





«© T may say with much sincerity, that if 77 


‘« it should not increase my conviction of his 
«© weakness and inconsistency, it would of 
‘* his rashness.” The same writer says : 
«* multitudes of English, Scotch, and Irish 
‘*« sea-faring men become possessed of cer- 
*€ tificates of naturalization by purchase, or 
‘© by perjury, as soon as they have fairly got 
** foot on our sheres. The frandulent 
‘* manner, in which they are covéred, or 
** attemptedto be so, by American protec- 
*‘ tions, has so often been detected, that 
** it has brought a serious imputation upon 
‘€ our national character.” —— Now, though 
the writer, here quoied, may be well dis- 
posed towards England, and also of the 
party opposed to Myr. Jefferson; yet, 
he would not have ventured to make 
a statement like this, and at such a time, 
too, had it not been undeniably true. I 
cite it merely in corroboration of my own 
statements upon the subject; for to me the 
knowledge of the facts has long been fami- 
liar. It is probable that Mr. Jefferson 
would have contented himself with some- 
thing short ef the ‘* rights of John Stiles ;” 
he would, perhaps, apon our supplication, 
have so modified the demanded stipulation, 
as to have left us at liberty to prevent him 
from sheltering felons in England, and from 
conveying the enemy’s troops to our shores ; 
but, if a whole ship's crew had deserted to 
bis ships, he would have protected them all. 
The extent of the mischief, which would 
bave arisen to us, from acceding to this 
demand, sets all calculation at defiance. 
With our right of search duly executed, and 
with the consequent continual dread, on 
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part of the deserters, of being taken and 
shed, the Americans have now some 
sands of our seamen on board their 
; what would that number be, then, 
were proclaimed, through our - fleets 
squadrons, that, by solemn treaty, we 
bound ourselves not to touch any man, 
y should be found on board of an Ame- 
ship, American ships being in all the 
sand parts of the world? It is evident, 
such a treaty would unman our 
y. It would unman any navy; for, 
e is the sailor, English, American, 
Ach, or any other, who would not ac- 
& of such offers, if held out to him ? 
) it was precisely because they knew 
“it would have this effect, that the 
Bricans demanded it at our hands. To 
in the fight they were not disposed. 
thought we were hard pressed. ‘They 
Bought England was down, and to use the 
rds of their judge, Rutledge, upon a 
fmer occasion, they would gladly have 
Seized her by the throat”; but, like 
Istaff, they had some fears that she might 
@ again, or, at least, give them a blow in 
last convulsive agonies ; and, therefore, 
Mnite safety with enterprize, they resolved 
proceed in imitation of their great San- 
ado-like physician, Dr. Rusu, that is to 
, insinuate a lancet into her veins, let 
r bleed, to use one of his phrases, till 
le was “‘ as white as New-Jersey veal”, and, 
hen she became motionless, approach her, 
1, with the malice of fiends, snigger in 
face. This was their plan of operations ; 
is was the design of the ‘* mild, un- 
offending, and peaceable American peo- 
iple” ; and, yet, there are Englishmen, or 
Englishman (for, I should hope that the 
itor of the Morning Chronicle is the only 
e), who has the assurance to hold out to 
e public, that this people was to be ‘* won 
by concession.” The Courier news- 
yer has published an extract of a letter, 
bm Capt. WitLtaumeEz to General Turreau, 
> Fiench minister in the United States, 
ich extract I here insert, after observing, 
at it is stated, that the Captain met the 
g, which he mentions, at sea. ode | 
have just apprehended four seamen desert- 
ers from the Valeureuse frigate, which 
I found on board an American brig, 
where they had engaged at seventeen 
dollars per month. Now, Sir, if: you 
can succeed in making the American 
Government pay down a compensation 
for this misconduct in seducing thus our 
seamen, you will punish it by making it 
smart in that point in which it feels the 
most; yiz. its avarice in money, and 
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“ with so much the more justice, that 
‘** these people have for three years past 
** been continually injuring our marine, by 
** seducing our best seamen”, Now, 
this Jetter, which bears date, on board 
the Foudroyant, at the Havannah, 25th 
October, 1805, is hardly a counterfeit ; 
and, we have never heard of any dee 
mands, made, by the American govern- 
ment, upou France, touching this searching 
for seamen. And yet, why notupon France 
as well as upon England? ‘* Why, they hate 
“© us and love the [’rench.” ‘That is a very 
good reason for their partial conduct ; but a 
very bad one for our hoping to win them by 
concessions ; by further concessions, I should 
say; for we have been making concessions 
to them for fifteen years past. This letter 
wears all the appearance of authenticity ; 
and the sentiments are precisely those, which 
the French entertain with respect to the 
American government, which they despise 
beyond the power of decent words to ex- 
press; to a degree, indeed, that I have 
sometimes thouglit to surpass the bounds of 
strict justice. Yet does it cling to them. 
It’s love appears to be attracted and preserved 
by contempt. The real fact is this, that the 
Americans hate the French rather more than 
they hate us, personally; but, they fear 
them, and our cowardly conduct, for several 
years past; indeed, ever since the peace of 
1783, has made them despiseas well as hate us. 
——I. have before given my opinion as to 
the incapacity of America to carry on war, 
without producing her own destruction as a 
federative union of States. Iwill, now, 
from the pamphlet, above quoted, shew the 
reader what is written and published upon 
the subject, in America. Suppose the 
author of * war, or NO WAR", to be a 
party opponent of Mr. Jefferson; yet, 
where facts are stated, and that, too, 
in such a form, there must be some 
truth whereon for them to rest; or, at 
least, it is pretty evident, that they are 
generally admitted as truths. Our 
‘* commercial source of finance” (that is to 
say, the collections at the custom-house) 
‘* produces annually somewhat above fifteen 
** millions of dollars (or £3,375,000). A 
** very few ships of the enemy might rob 
“us of it; and not only so, but also lay 
‘* our commercial towns in ashes, annihi- 
“ lating our property to an incalculable 
“ amount. If this stream of revenue should 
“ be dried up, where could we look for sup- 
port? Where is our system of internal 
‘* taxation? Where should we find means 
‘* to pay a direct tax should it be levied ? 
“ Our commerce once gone, and our meang 
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““ of raising ready money are gone with it. 
‘ We fortunately have no mines of consi- 
‘ derable value; and it is notorious, we 
« have very little coin remaining in the cof- 
fers of our citizens. Hence we can look 
“€ to commerce, and to commerce alone, to 
‘¢ fi)] our treasury ; which, without it, would 
“« yery soon be empty. The whole of our 
‘“ revenue at this time arising from other 
‘© sources, would not half pay our civil list. 
“« Hence we perceive, we are leaving to the 
‘* mercy of every maritime foe, the only 
** means we have inour power, for an easy 
‘* and adequate support of our government. 
‘© Let us suppose, that a war with Great 
‘¢ Britain at this moment existed. Whence 
** should we derive a revenue to carry it on? 
‘* From our commerce it will be answered. 
‘« But four-fifths of our consmeree, to speak 
** moderately, would be immediately an- 
‘¢ nibilated. From our trading towns, and 
‘* banks of deposit. Very well; but would 
“* not our trading towns be either burnt or 
“« plundered ? Or supposing, contrary to 
«* reason, that neither of these happened to 
** any one of them; their business being 
** interrupted, would they not be obliged to 
** cast their dependence upon the country 
‘* instead of supporting government ? How 
** many who now find full employment, 
‘* would be obliged to turn vagrants for 
‘** sustenance ? How many now in af- 
fluence, would soon be reduced to po- 
‘« verty ? Our doors are open; and the rob- 
‘* ber may enter and plunder as he pleases. 
‘© Our banks of deposit, however, would af- 
‘© ford a temporary supply. But who will 
invade private property, to gain an ig- 
** nominious respite ? I grant you, a very 
** good republican might; but then it would 
** be only to borrow it; and no one could 
‘* be under apprehension but that it would 
be scrupulously returned, with interest. 
« But again, another dithiculty wonld arise. 
Our banks contain little else but fictitious 
capital ; they might emit paper in abun- 
dance ; yet, in a time of doubt and un- 
' certainty, what scheme would give it cur- 
rency? The stockholder would by no 
* means find himself exempt from the ge- 
7 wort Tease On the contrary, his 
e would burst; and he would tell 
‘* you, paper Was hot sliver, nor parchment 
‘* gold."——~Such is the statement of this 
writer, and it is, in no respect exaggerated. 
‘There is no internal tax worth speaking of. 
1 believe, the post-office is now the only 
source of internal revenue; and, observe, 
that four-fifths of the custom duties are col- 
lected upon goods going to, or coming from 
Eogland aad her possessions, . 


word war (with England), then, takes away ee: 
four fifths of the whole revenue ; nor, let 7 hs 
be forgotten, that nearly one half of this — : 


isi. 


° . B Or 
whole revenue is wanted to pay the interes m 
of the national debt. Where, then, if they ~ és 
have war with us, are the stockholders t) 7 pe 


find their next year’s dividends? Are they — By 
to come from internal taxes to be imposed ' 


“ ”? . 7 Ss Ww 
«« King Cong” knows well, that it woul{ 7 Sy 
be safer for him to thrust his head, hydraay | p 
it is, intu the fire, than attempt to impose ve 


internal taxes, the total amount of which 
should equal a quarter part of the taxes now 
arising from English goods. How farcical js 
it, then, totalk of this people making ‘ a * 
navy,” and ‘‘ fortifications,” and ‘* raising 
an army.” ‘That they might make an ip- 
road into Upper Canada is probable enough ; 
because the people of Hampshire might, 
easily invade Surrey; but, they will never 
reach Lower Canada; and, if they were to ~ 
do it, and to conquer Wild woods, seeing that 7 
the ‘* liberty of the seas” is not so easily 7 














conquered, what would they gain? “ They 


ce 


































cry,” says the writer above quoted, ‘ for 


« 








“ more land, although we cannot cultivate, 

“ or even raise boundaries to, the fiftieth 

‘© part of what we already have in pos- 

‘< session: for an extension of jurisdiction t) 
*‘ they cry, aithough, from its enormous i 
‘< size, the Union is already threatened with “ 
«© dismemberment.’’—~—I have spoken be- 7 " 
fore of the ‘‘ American navy ” and fortifica- 7 

tions. In terms very contemptuous cer: (ae rece 
tainly ; but, as will appear from the next 7 you 
and last extract I shall make from this pam- | 9% por 
phiet, not beyond the truth. ‘« The na- Ge the 
** vy has been sold, burnt, and wasted away, © fine 
“‘ until it has almost disappeared. Our 7% whi 
“* arms, arsenals and military stores, instead ~ upl 
“ of receiving considerable augmentation, | 9 just 
** have suffered all the diminution of ac- | 3 are 
“* cident and decay. The fortifications of gy you 
** our different harbours were in a condi- “4 neg 
‘* tion to prevent our being the derision of “7ggy flue 
** an invading enemy, These have been por 
** demolished, or have mouldered back to © wa 
** earth, until you can scarcely find a piece | to 
‘** of ordnance mounted for a signal gun. fed 
“ Where is the ship that bas been built? ~ sut 
“* Where the barrier raised against inva- 7 po 
“* sion? Where the preparation for defence ~ nol 
“* worthy of mention ? None is tobe found | — 
‘* alang our extensive and exposed coast. 2 his 
*« The timber and materials for putting © all 
“* afloat the ships of the line, authorized by ch, 
** law, are gone with the rest ; while the ag: 
“* ruins only remain, to reproach us for out mi 
“ folly, or as memorials of the desolating Ev 
** effects of time.” And, this is the peo- ge 

oO 


The very | ple who are going to war, while they cut off, 
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(115) : 
” ‘ re g barely pronouncing the word war, four 
, of es 3 ths of their revenue. This is the people, 
interes a thom the yam g ae 6 2 enya ii: 
, if the Ml rsuade us to fear ; wou nggh aye e us 
Siders (aaa make new co? eeu Mey ’ = 4 * 
Are ther ummpPease their wrath.——But, shall be 


) asked, “ how did they carry on war Le/fore, 
Dposed: "7 without revenue?” Oh, oh! You mean 
‘eae sy should go to work again to the making 
) IMpose 


ig 4 e's goods by force with that money, and 
f which ¥ 


© the confiscating of the property of Tories 


X€S DOW for rich men), and to the paying off old | 
arcical is ‘geores with an act of ‘ King Cong;” in 
Dg “a hort, you mean, that there should be an- 
Falsing ther revolution. That is quite another 
© aN ine Phing ; and, it isa thing, too, which if they 
enough; ip go to war, you will certainly see take 
Might, —"“_Bace, their war against us (for it is they 
II never "Ywho make it) being evidently destined to 
Were (0 terminate, like the war, which, as the fable 


ing that § 4 
> easily 


© They 


Melis us, was, by the glasses and dishes com- 
ined, made against the hammer. 
| Botley, Jan. 21, 1808. 





1, °* for i 

ultivate, i KING'S SPEEOH. 

fiftieth ; 

in pos- On Thursday, the 2ist of January, 1808, 
sdiction | the two Houses of Parliament having met, 
ormous — the Session was opened by Commission, 
ad with | with the following Speech, which was 
cen be- am read by the Lord Chancellor. 

rtifica My Lords and Gentlemen,—-We have 
is Cer | received his Majesty’s commands to assure 
e next | you, that in calling you together at this im- 
Ss pam & portant conjuncture of affairs, he entertains 
he na- "3 the most perfect conviction, that he shall 
away, | find in you the same determination with 


Our | which his Majesty himself is animated, to 


instead “uphold the honour. of his crown, and the 
tation, |) just rights and interests of his people-—We 
of ac- | are commanded by his Majesty to inform 
ons of © ‘you, that no sooner had the result of the 
condi- “3a negociations at Tilsit, confirmed the in- 
ion of “RF fluence and control of France over the 
been © powers of the continent, than his Majesty 
ack to | was apprized of the intentions of the enemy 
piece | to combine those powers in one general con- 
1 gun. 7 federacy, to be directed either to the entire 
ult ? 7 subjugation of this kingdom, or to the im- 
invar 7 posing upon his Majesty an insecure and ig- 
fence nominious peace.—That for this purpose, it 
found — was determined to force into hostility against 
coast. | his Majesty, states which had hitherto beer 
ting | allowed by France to maintain or to pur- 
d by chase their neutrality; and to bring to bear 
e the against different points of his Majesty’s do- 
r our minions, the whole of the naval force of 
ating Europe, and specifically the fleets of Portu- 
peo- gal and Denmark.—To place those fleets out 
t off, of the power of such a confederacy became 


therefore the jndispensable duty of his Ma- 





paper money, and to the taking of peo-— 
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jesty.—In the execution of this duty, so far 
as related to the Danish fleet, his Majesty 
has commanded us to assure you, that it was 
with the deepest reluctance that his Majesty 
found himself compelled, after his earnest 
endeavours to open a negociation with the 
Danish government had failed, to authorise 
his commanders to resort to the extremity 
of force, but that he has the greatest satis- 
faction in congratulating you upon the suc- 
cessful execution of this painful, but neces- 
sary service.—We are further commanded 
to acquaint you, that the course which his 
Majesty had to pursue with respect to Por- 
tugal, was happily of a nature more conge- 
nial to his Majesty’s feelings. The timely 
and unreserved communication by the court 
of Lisbon of the demands and designs of 
France, while it confirmed to his Majesty 
the authenticity of the advices which he had 
received from other quarters, entitled that 
court to his Majesty’s confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the assurances by which that com- 
munication was accompanied.—The fleet of 
Portugal was destined by France to be em- 
ployed as an instrument of vengeance against 
Great Britain. ‘That fleet has been secured 
from the grasp of France, and is now em- 
ployed in conveying to its American domi- 
nions the hopes and fortunes of the Portu- 
guese monarchy. His Majesty implores the 
protection of Divine Providence upon that 
enterprise, rejoicing in the preservation of 
a power so long the friend and ally of Great 
Britain; and in the prospect of its establish- 
ment in the new world with augmented 
strength and, splendor.—We have it in com- 
mand from his Majesty to inform you, that 
the determination of the enemy to excite 
hostilities between his Majesty and his late 
allies, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the King of Prussia, has been but toa 
successful; and that the ministers from those 
powers have demanded and received their 
passports.—This measure, on the part of 
Russia, has been attempted to be justified 
by a statement of wrongs and grievances 
which have no real foundation, The Em- 
peror cf Russia had indeed proffered his me- 


diation between his Majesty and France. 


His Majesty did not refuse that mediation, 
but he is confident you will feel the proprie- 
ty of its not having been accepted untii his 
Majesty should have been enabled to ascer- 
tain that Russia was in a condition to me- 
diate impartially, and until the principles of 
the basis on which France was ready to ne- 
gociate were made kuown to his Majesty.— 
No pretence of justification has been alledged 
for the hostile conduct of the Emperor of 
Austria, or for that of his Prussian Mayesty. 


|} —His Majesty has not given the slightest 
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° . } 
ground of complaint to either of those sove- | 


reigns, nof even at the moment when they 
have respectively withdrawn their ministers, 
have they assigned to his Majesty any dis- 
tinct cause for that proceeding.—His Ma- 
jesty has directed that copies of the corre 
spondence between his Majesty's ambassador 
and the minister for foreign affairs of his 
Imperial Majesty the Enperor of Russia, 
daring the negociations at ‘Tilsit, and the 
official note of the Russian minister at this 
court, containing the otler of his Imperial 
Majesty's mediation between his Majesty 
and Franee, together with the answer re- 
turned to that note by his Majesty’s com- 
mand; and also copies of the official 
notes, presented by the Austrian minister 
at this court, and of the answers which 
his Majesty commanded to be returned 
to them, should be laid before you.——- 
It is with concern that his Majesty com- 
mands us to inform vou, that notwithstand- 
ing his earnest wishes to terminate the war 
mnnwhich he is engaged with the Oitoman 
Porte, his Majesty's endeavours, enhappi- 
ly for the ‘Turkish empire, have been de- 
feited by the machinations of France, not 
Jess the enemy of the Porte than of Great 
Britain. Bat while the tatiuence of France has 
been thus unfortunately successful in pre- 
venting the termination of existing hostili- 
ties, end tn exciting new war against this 
country, his Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that the King of Sweden has re- 
sisted every atteinpt to induce him to aban- 
dou bis alliance with Great Sritain ; and 
that his Majesty entertains no doubt that 
you will feel with him the sacredness of the 
duty which the firmness and fidelity of the 
King of Sweden impose upon his Majesty ; 
aod that you will concur in enabling his 
Meyjesty to discharge it in a mauner worthy 
oi this country. It remains for us, accord- 
m: to his Majesty's command, to state to 
you that the Treaty of Commerce and Amity 
between his M jesty and the United States 
ot America which was concluded and sign- 
ec by commissioners duly authorized for 
that purpose, on the 3ist of December, 
1809, has not taken effect, in consequence 
of the retusa! of the President of the United' 
States turatify that instrument. For an un- 
authored ect of force committed against an 
americaa ship of war his Majesty did not 
hesitate te otter unmediate and spontaneous 
Te sitchen > ‘Des been made 

; SCS ICAN ff homent to connect 
with the question which has arisen out of 
tus 2Ct, pretensions inconsistent with the 
mariti.oe rights of Great Britain: such pre- 


tensions his Majesty jis determined never to 
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admit. His Majesty, nevertheless, hopes 
that the American government will be ac- 
tuated by the same desife to preserve the 
relations of peace and friendship between 
the two countries which has ever infiuenced 
his Majesty’s conduct, and that any difh- 
culties in the discussion now pending may 
be effectually removed. His Majesty has 
commanded me to state to you, that in 
consequence of the decree by which France 
declared the whole of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions to be in a state of blockade, and sub- 
jected to seizure and confiscation, the pro- 
duce and manufactures of his kingdom, his 
Majesty resorted, in the first instance, toa 
measure of mitigated retaliation ; and that 
this measure having proved inettectual for 
its object, his Majesty has since found it 
necessary to adopt otheis of greater vigour, 
which, be commands us to state to you, 
will require the aid of Parliament to give 
them complete and effectual operation. His 
Majesty has directed copies of the orders 
which he has issued with the advice of his 
Privy Council upon this subject to be laid 
before you, and he commands us to re- 
commend them to your early attention. 

Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—His Majesty has directed the esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to ve laid before 
you, iv the fullese confidence that your 
Joyalty and public spirit will induce you to 
mzke such provision for the public service 
as the urgency of affairs may require. His 
Majesty has great satisfaction in jinforming 
you, that, notwithstanding the difhiculties 
which the enemy has endeavoured to impose 
upon the Commerce of his Subjects, and upon 
their Intercourse with other Nations, the 
Resources of the Country have continued in 
the last year to be so abundant, as to have 
produced, both from the permanent and 
temporary revenue, a receipt considerably 
larger than that of the preceding year.—The 
satisfaction which his Majesty feels assured 
you will derive, in common with his Ma- 
jesty, from this proof of the solidity of 
these Resources, cannot but be greatly in- 
creased, if, as his Majesty confidently 
hopes, it shall be found possible to raise the 
necessary Supplies for the present year 
without any material addition to the Public 
Burthens. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,——We are 
especially commanded to say to you, in the 
name of his Majesty, that, if ever there 
was a just and National War, it is that 
which his Majesty is now compelled to 
prosecute.—This War is in its principle 
purely Defensive. His Majesty looks but 
tg the attainment of a secure and honourable 
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Peace ; but such a Peace can only be nego- 
tiated upon a footing of perfect equality. 
Nhe eyes of Europe and of the world 
@re fixed upon the British Parliament. lf, 
s his Majesty confidentially trusts, you 
@isplay in this crisis of the fate of the coun- 
fry the characteristic spirit of the British 
Jation, and face unappalled the unnatural 
»mbination which is gathered around us, 
is Majesty bids us to assure you of his 
firm persuasion, that under the blessing of 


P Divine Providence, the struggle will prove 


Bucces:ful and glorious to Great Britain. 
Te are lastly commanded to assure you, that 
this awful and momentous contest, you 
pay rely on the firmness of his Majesty, 
Who has no cause but that of his people, 
god that his Majesty reciprocally relies 
n the wisdom, the constancy, and the 


© affectionate support of his Parliament. 





IRELAND, AS IT IS, 
Vinpex, Lerrer II. 
Sixr,——What has been remarked of the 


/more anomalies than any other known, may 
sbe more truly applied to the oppressed con- 
'dition of the Irish people. In contempla- 
| ting the severe and multifarious grievances, 
which that nation endures, one can easily 
perceive the universality of oppression; but 
| it is vain to look for that unity or uniformity 
| of cause, that generates the sufferings of 
_other afflicted countries. It is a maxim 
equally applicable to politics as to physics, 
_ that the simpler the cause the Jess injurious 
_ will be the consequence. It is not the sin- 

gle fountain, from which a great river may 
take its rise, that swells its proud tide, and 
makes it flow with majesty to the ocean. 
Various accessary streams feed its progress ; 
_ and the flood, which it discharges at its 
mouth, is the accumulation from many 
sources. ‘The oppression, which flows from 
any single cause, is simple, and may be light, 
when spread over the vast surface of society. 
But, when all the springs of power are open- 
ed, when every channel, through which op- 
pression can flow, contributes its contents to 
swell the common tide, how frightful must 
be the effects of the desolating inundation, 
Those, somewhat elevated in rank or station, 
may escape with little comparative injury, 
but all the lower orders of the community 
must be overwhelmed by the flood.—The 
Iron rod of a government falls with most 
weight upon the objects, most immediately 
within its reach, and spending its force, as it 
descends, is scarcely perceptible, when it 
touches the lowest links of society. The 
Oppression of an overbearing aristocracy par- 
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takes, in some degree, of that property of a 
despotic government, which exempts the 
lower orders from its severity; but, as it 
multiplies the sources of infliction, must ag- 
gravate the sufferings of a nation. The ty; 
ranny of the mass, collecting and concentra- 
ting every element of intolerance and arbi- 
trary power, pours forth such a huge flood 
of oppression, as to overthrow every barrier, 
and involve all classes of society in one indis- 
criminate state of misery and degradation. 
These are the three great sources of national 
suffering ; for to some one of these may be 
traced the oppression of every nation, whose 
calamities are recorded in history. Yet not 
to any one of these, nor to acombination of 
any, or of all of them, are the miseries of 
the Irish nation to be ascribed, The wretch- 
edness of that people appears written, in le- 
gible characters, over the face of the land ; 
but, whilst the effect is thus visible in the 
light of day, the obscurity of midnight dark- 
ness envelops, and conceals the reat cause 
trom view. Many truths, various errors, 


-texiure of the English language, that it has | and much misrepresentation have been pub- 


lished upon this subject, but no writer, that 
I have consulted, has, according to my opi- 
nion, pointed out the radical, the remote 
source of all the evils, that mar the internal 
quiet and prosperity of that country, Ca- 
tholic disabilities, and the hardships, arising 
from tythes, have been, andare, at present, 
much insisted on, as the great causes of 
Irish grievance. It would be false, to as- 
sert, tLat the Irish nation has no just ground 
of complaint, no well founded claim for re- 
dress, under these heads; but, it would be- 
tray a gross ignorance of the subject, a total 
disacquaintance with the real state of the 
people of Ireland, to contend, that the re- 
moval of either, or both, could have any 
permanent effect upcn the internal tranquii- 
lity of that country. ‘These are but symp- 
toms; the disease lies deeper. The force of 
habit, or the flattery of self-love, may render 
those, who are most aflected, least sensible of 
the existence of the disease. ‘The patient, 
mistaking the symptoms for the complaint, 
looks with confidence to re-establishment 
upon their removal; yet, unless the phy- 
sician eradicate the peccant cause from 
the constitution, the relief is but temporary, 
the relapse certain, and often fatal. In tra- 
cing the real source of the malady, with 
which Ireland is afflicted, we must not look, 
solely, to the Protestants, or to the Catho- 


—_ 





lics, or to the clergy, or to the privileged 
orders, or to the unprivileged classes; we 
must consider the whole, as forming one ba- 
dy, presenting certa:n indications of its real 
| indisposition, iu those affections, which ap- 
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pear to pervade every part of that whole. 
Partial observers, or interested individuals 
may, without violation of truth, ascribe toa 
part, what belongs to the whole. ‘The pre- 
mises may be true, though the conclusion 
fall short of the extent, to which it would be 
borne out by them. Such views and such 
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deductions answer all the purposes of a sect | 


or a party, that may have an interest, in dis- 
guising the true state of the case, or in em- 
barrassing the government and deceiving the 
public by a false one. There is no subject 
of public importance, upon which so little 
correct information, or so much real igno- 
rance is betrayed in this country, as in the 
impressions given and entertained, on tne 
actual state of Ireland. To form a judg- 


& . 
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to its final accomplishment.—The subject of 


tythes and their operation are equally misre- © 


presented, and alike misunderstood in this 
country. On the ground of right, the pro- 
perty of the clergy and of Jay impropriators, 
in tythes, is unquestionable ; and certainly 
the attack upon that description of property 
comes with avery bad grace from the land 
proprietors, It would be superfiuous here 
to enter into any proof of the common law 


‘right of the clergy to tythes, in their several 
_benefices. That proportion of the produce 


ment by the factious representations of those 
men, who scandalously abandoned the Ca- | 


tholics, whilst in office, one would suppose, 
that emancipation was now a measure of the 
last importance to Ireland. In my former 
letter, I stated, and I here repeat the asser- 
tion, that the total emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics, would prove an incalculable benefit 
to the empire, without having anyconsiderable 
effect on the internal state of Ireland. Iam 
convinced, that any man, acquainted with the 
general catholic mind, will agree with me, that 
the measure, if unaccompanied by others for 
the redress of practical grievances, would not 
have the smallest effect, either to eradicate 
Mr. Grattan’s quaint pimple, or supercede 
the necessity of Mr. Sheridan's equally quaint 
patch, 
emancipation were to clear the complexion 
of the beauty from the pimple, it would not 
remove from the constitution those il] hu- 
mours, of which the pimple is but a symp- 
tom. The act of emancipation would have 
no more influence upon the wretched pea- 
sant, than an act, for allowing him to inha- 
bita slated house, would have, in reconciling 
him to his miserable cabin, because of the 
privilege conferred upon him, of being lodg- 
ed, as well as his superiors, if ever his cir- 
cumstances should enable him to procure the 
accommodation. His grievances are practi- 
cal, his wants real ; and it is not by the com- 
munication of political rights, which he can 
never hope to enjoy, that he is to be recon- 
ciled to great present privations and grievous 
prospective burthens. Every honest and im- 

artial may must be a friend to emancipation, 

ut no good or well intentioned subject 
would wish to force that question into dis- 
cussion, at present, without some reasonable 
prospect of success. Indiscreet precipitancy 
would only tend to retard an event, which > 
every day of sober reflection, on the part of 


those, who now Oppose it, must agcelerate 


hostility tothe rights of the clergy. 


of the soil has been imprescriptably vested 
in the church; and, I doubt much, whether 
any land proprietor in the empire, can pro- 
duce so venerable a title to his estate. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind in order to 
decide upon the principles, which have ac- 


tuated the land proprietors of Ireland in their 
It has 


| been stated above, that the title of the clergy 
_ on tythes is immemorial and imprescriptable; 
not so the claims of the Irish land proprie- 


| tors. 


Nine-tenths of the lands of Ireland 


_ have been regranted on forfeiture since the 


reformation. The lands, of course, passed 
to the grantees, subject to the claims of the 
church, which were indefeasible even by the 


crown; for those lands only, which be- 


But, even though the balsam of | 


longed to the suppressed monasteries, were, 
or could be, granted over by the executive, 
discharged of tythes, because these lands 
alone were previously exempt from their 
operation. The proprietors, therefore, of 
nine-tenths of the lands of Ireland, whether 


claiming by descent, or purchase, from the 








original grantees, or their representatives, 
must hold their estates according to the 
terms of the original grant. They can have 
no right to what was not, and could not, be 
conveyed by it—the property of the clergy. 
Every species of tenure, by which land is 
onw held in Jreland, has been effected in 
the contemplation of this prior claim of the 
clergy. The purchaser and the occupier 
have acquired their different degrees of pro- 
perty or interest, upon lower terms, in the 
proportion, that the amount of the tythes 
diminished the value of the acquisition. It 
would be unjust, therefore, not only to the 
clergy, but to those, who either sold or let 
lands, under this impression, to give, by tlie 
abolition of tythes, so valuable an accession 
of property to the present proprietors or 
terre-tenants, for which no consideration 
whatever had been paid, or reserved, at the 
time of making the purchase or the lease. I 
know it may be said, that it is not the total 
abolition, but a reasonable commutation, of 
tythes, that is sought. I admit that com- 


mutation is the ostensible object of those. 
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rsons, who have stirred this question on 
other side of the channel; but my ar- 
ment will apply equally to commutation as 
| abolition, unless that commutation be 
uate to the clergy, and stiil levied off 
esoil. In 1734 the land proprietors of 
feland abolished tythes of agistment by an 
trarv vote of the frish House of Com- 
s, declaring any professional man an 
emy to his country, who should be con- 
ned in any process for the recovery of 
es of agistment, ‘This felonious injunc- 
mn, for it robbed the clergy of their proper- 
without any colour of law, was afterwards 
falised and placed upon the Statute Book 
the Union. But, who were the gainers by 
at transaction? Were they not the pro- 
Prictors themselves, whose pasture and 
eding grounds were enhanced in value by 
Bing thus exonerated from the claims of the 
ergy? No man will venture to assert, that 
le public was in the smallest degree bene- 
ted. Neither beef, nor butter, nor mut- 


n, was reduced in price, in consequence, ' 


hd there is good reason to think, that the 
escent high rates of tythes, in that country, 
re owiug to that measure, which, by con- 
ling their operation to so small a portion 
the surface of the country, as that em- 
oyed in tillage, rendered an increase of 
ates absolutely unavoidable. Should the 
and proprietors succeed in 1803, as they did 
1734, in redueing the remaining incum- 
rance of tythes, affecting their lands, 
ould they, or the public profit by the 
hange? The instance, just quoted, will 
uffice to answer that question. Every ar- 
icle of agricultural produce would continue 
t its full price, unaffected by the change, 
nd only the present occupier, and the laud 
Proprietor in reversion, be benefited, unless 
he commutation should still respect the soil 
sits object. In any other case, the public 
at large would be altogether the sufferers, as 
here would be no diminution of prices, and 
he land owners would proportionably in- 
rease their rents, whilst the whole weight 
f the commutation, if not confined to the 
soil, would be to be defrayed by the public. 
df the land proprietors were generously and 
uisinterestedly to come forward, and offer to 
forego the benefit, they enjoy from the abo- 
dition of tythes of agistment; if they were 
justly and nobly to declare, that. they had 
inherited their estates, subject to the recog- 
nised provision for the church, and weredis- 
posed to act honourably by the clergy, to 
deal fairly with the public, and to conform 
to the conditions, upon which their proper- 
lies were granted; if they were to propose, 
that al] the productive lands jn the kingdom, 
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should be charged, according to a certain 
rate by the acre, or the plough-land, in order 
to relieve tillage grounds from the exorbi- 
tant incumbrance, to which they are at pre- 
sent exclusively, though, perhaps, under 
existing circumstances, necessarily subjected 
for the support of the Lrish church establish- 
ment; if, in their affectation of zeal for the 
interest of the public, they were to manifest 
any real feeling for the sufferings ct the 
people ; or, whilst ostensibly seeking redress 
of national grievances, not covertly to pro- 
mote their own private interests; if they 
shewed any disposition to acquiesce in @ 
common sacrifice for a common object ; or, 
if their efforts were directed to the attain- 
ment of popular relief by any measures of 
general operation, not by the plunder of a 
particular body, we might respect their mo- 
tives, however dithcult we might feel it, ei- 
ther to approve the means they have resorted 
to, or enter into their particular views upon 
so important a national question. But, let 
it be had in remembrance, that the land pro- 
prictors, who are now creating. an outcry 
against tythes, for the severity with which 
they press upon the lower orders, are the 
very identical description of persons, who 
procured the abolition of tythes of agistment, 
which cast the whole of the burthen of 
tythes upon tillage lands; and, consequently 
upon the poor. Had they exerted them- 
selves, for the relief of the people, in 1734, 
with the same activity and perseverance, 
which they displayed in prosecuting success- 
fully the exoneration of their own pasture 
grounds from any part of the charge, there 
would not be any.discontent, at this moment 
existing aniongst the Irish peasantry, on the 
score of tythes. ‘Tythes of potatoes were, 
at that period, but of comparatively recent 
imposition, and had never been generally 
submitted to, nor levied without obstruction. 
From the first introduction of that nutritious 
root into Ireland, until about the middle of 
last century, its cultivation was attended 
with complete immunity from any contribu- 
tion tothe clergy. ‘The exaction of a high 
rate, therefore, from a species of tillage, 
which had never before been the object of 
any such charge, was, as may be reasonably 
supposed, not quietly acquiesced in. White 
Boys, Right Boys, and various other deno- 
minations, and combinations of lawless noc- 
turnal insurgents associated, from, time to 
time, for the pufpose of resisting the charge 
with open violence, and committed atroct- 
ties, that disturbed the tranquillity of the 
couptry, and called for the direct interposi- 
tion of the military. The pressure of tythes 
was unquestionably the immediate cause of 
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these different insurrections; but, when the 
mistaken and misguided instruments of the 
popular tumults began to feel their power in 
the spread of their force and depredations, 
they uniformly extended their views and 
measures of redress, to every species of Op- 
pression, under which they had suffered. [t 
was the fashion, at the time, to ascribe 
these troubles, and the outrages that follow- 
ed, to the disaffection and fury ot a Popish 
mob. The tact was, however, that the ven- 
geance of the rioters, was indiscriminately 
Jevelled against the dues exacted by the Ca- 
tholic priests, the tythes levied by the Protes- 
tant clergy, aud the exorbitant rents de- 
maaded and inforced by the land proprie- 
tors and middlemen.—There were as many 
acts of violence committed against the 
priests, and persons concerned in levying 
distress for rent, as against the agents for 
tythes, who were amiversally represented as 
tle sole objects of popular hatred and resent- 
ment. ‘Lhe excesses of the deluded multi- 
tude served only to enhance the hardships, 
which they sought to alleviate, and the re- 
peated disturbances of the country had the 
effect of intimidating enterprising British ca- 
pitalists from embarking in any, the most 
promising speculations, in that devoted 
kingdom. ‘The landlords accused the cler- 
gy, who, in turn, retorted the charge upon 
them, of being the source of the national 
grievances; and the populace, whenever 
goaded into resistance by the overflowing 
measure of their oppression, directed their 
attacks, with equal violence and without any 
distinction, against rents, tythes, and the 
exactions of their own clergy. It was, in 
the last degree, false, theretore, to ascribe 
such disturbances to any religtous motives : 
they were the unhappy, illegal, and ill judg- 
ed struggles of an oppressed population, to 
obiain by force a redress of existing griev- 
ances, from whatever source they might 
have proceeded, and a greater number of 
Catholic priests, than of any other descrip- 
tion of persons, suttered trom popular re- 
sentment during these convulsions. The 
whole of the South of Ireland, at the com- 
meucemeut of the year 1736, presented a 
melancholy and alarming picture of public 
suffering and popular outrage. The spirit of 
insurrection, which had autecedently been 
confined to the obscurity of night, and the 
shelter of an assumed disguise, gaining con- 
fidence from numbers and iMpunity, en- 
countered the face of day, and prosecuced 
the purposes of redress and violence in direct 
and declared defiance of the civil power. 
The timely imierposition of military force, 
aud a few deplorable, bat cpavoidable execu- 
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tions restored public tranquillity. Such hag! 
been the state of things, when the land pro. ji 
prietors, taking advantage of the prostration § 
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of the people, and the consternation of th 
clergy, procured their famous vote of agis. 
ment. On that occasion, the people wer 
betrayed, and the clergy sacrificed; fu 
whilst the latter were deprived of their pro- 
perty, the former were left exposed to the 
sume unmitigated grievances, with all the 
aggravation, that must have been the conse. 
quence of throwing the whole weight of the 
church establishment upon 
What confidence, then, ! would ask, ought 
to be placed iu the professions of men, who 
are so actively alive to their own interests, 
and have shewn such morbid sensibility to 
the hardships of the great body of their 
countrymen ? Is it tobe supposed, that they 
who put up their lands to public competi- 
tion, and let them only to the highest bid- 
der, will abstain from taking any advantage 


of the alleviation of the pressure of tythes, by 7 


a correspondent increase in their demands ? 
If they had ever been known to decline an 


opportunity of swelling the amount of their 7% 
rent-rolls, however presented, they might, 7 
perhaps, be allowed to possess some claim to | 
the public spirit and disinterestedness, which 7 


they affect. It might then be safely admit- 


ted, that the public, and particularly the % 
poorer classes, would derive some substantial 7 
benetit from the abolition or commutation of 7 


tythes. But the spirit of exaction, whic! 


pervades all classes of the community, is ever 
Whatever may | 
be taken from the amount of tythes will be | 


craving and never satisfied. 


added to the amount of rent; so that the 
wretched hind, who is taught to expect 
some alleviation of his burthens, must find 
all his hopes frustrated, all his prospects 
blasted, when at length it shall be discover- 
ed, that the only effect of the change will 
be, to transfer to one hand, that oppression 
which had previously been dispensed by two. 
—It is not to any one class, or to any parti- 
cular body, therefure, that the distresses and 
oppression of the people of Ireland are to be 
ascribed. ‘They are all equally infected with 


the thirst of income; and, whether land 


proprietors, clergymen, land jobbers, far- 
mers, proctors, middlemen, or even cotta- 
gers, they avail themselves of every occasion 
to promote their selfish objects, without any 
regard to the miseries of the victims to their 
rapacity. Mutual jealousies, no less than 
party feelings and religious prejudices, give 
rise to reciprocal accusations ; but, whilst 
the multifarious authors of the public cala- 
titics, are occupied in alternate charges and 
denunciations, the unvaricd source ef op- 
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riors, and were held in nearly the same de- 
gree of estimation, as the panera that 
compose ‘d the stock upen their estate Suc- 
cessive relieving statutes have let in wu de- 
scriptions of subjects, of whatsoever religious 


(1289 9] 
ch hai} pression becomes inveterate and progressive. 
id pro. n such a state of things even prosperity be- 
tration pines a national scourge: for, whilst it adds 
of the i >the number of the affluent, it multiplies 
; e authors and instruments of popular op- 


wre ee 





traced amongst the population of Ireland, 
tween sects or factions, between parties, people of 1@ proprietors, the 
inciples or professions, between orders or | new or the old, the Cat tholic or the Protes- 
ecognised divi- | tant, and the various denominations of mid- 
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e Were ession. Religious differences, politica persuasion, amongst the proprietors ; but AB 

ef squalifications, or civil disabilities, produce | their moral or mental habits have not under- | y 

3 Jor — . s om Tete revo sorrespondent wit iy 

ir pre. present, litte more than nominal distine- gone any revolution, poet ithe v ith the ea 

to the a ns. The broad line of separation is not to | change that be taken place ia the civil ard ie 
. political condition of z great body of the ae 

’ } 


lands asses, Or any known and : 
oucht ons or subdivisions of well regul: ite d com- dlemen, Wi ho » haid under them, still act up- | 
f anities ; itis simple, obs aus, ‘and definite, | on ihe princi ple, of making a property of the iD iad 


who 


people, by extorting from them an enormous 
Tests, : wth 


pably dist cernible throughout every part 
amount of revenue, for the small portion of 


the country ; and, without ever losing it 
If in the obscuri ty, that veils the limits of 
Boor distinctions, draws a Clear and ccm- 
leliensive line of demarcation between the 
yo grand, thorgh very disproportionate, di- 
sions of the people of Ireland; those who 


lity to 

their 
[ they 
Ipeti- 
t bid. 


la ind, M ic ich they cutis 


th at Po nt, ee shew, that the lab. ouring poor 
alone yield to their oppressors, w hether pro- 
prietors or middlemen, a revenue exceeding, 


Dtage 
2s by i Bye some property, and those who have | in amount, the public income of the state. 
Ae: bne but their Jabour; ina word, the op- | It will be for the Imperial Parliament then 


Inds ? 
le an 
their 4 
ight, 


essors and the oppressed, The selfish 
inciple, that induces the great land pro- 
ietor to extort the highest possible reat 
r his lands, passes with the possession to 





to determine the real source of the grievane 


ces of Ireland, and how far the statements of 


Irish: proprietors are to be confided in relative 


to that subject. I shall only add, that, in 
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hich @ stenant, and descends with accumulating | what I have stated, I ad no intention to y 
mit: rce through all the intermediate tenures, convey any impression, as if tythes were not 1 
y the a til it falls with insufferable effects upon | a great source of public grievance in Ireland; ct 
ntial lowest denomination of cccupants, ‘the my principal object having been to shew : 
yn of susie poor, This isthe great source of | that, though represented a» the most promi- 
ich 1 the grievances and discontents in Ireland, | nent, they were neither an exclusive, nor the 
ever | d this proceeds not from the influence of most considerable cause of the distresses and 

may @ ligious prejudices, or the exercise of politi- discontents of that wretched country.———] 
] be al ascendancy ; it is the melancholy conse- | am, Sir, Xc. VINDEX. London, De- 

the 1ence of that unhappy system of legislative | cemler 20, 1807. 

ct clusion, which annihilated all identity of 
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ects rest, during the last century, in the Irish | Str,—As Mr. Spence acknowledges the 
ver: Ation. Laws were made for the s security of | basis of his sy stem to be the same with that 
will operty, rather than for the protection of of the French economists, I ba e presumed 
sion be people. The great body of the nation, | to trouble yan with a few remarks on that 
wa & beretore, which was cut off by impolitic sta- | subject, w hich, if either he or you confuie, 
arti- htes, from any inherita: eit ¥f: e land, sul ink | J shall ; to ofa that you abe gained yout 

and sensibly, though rapidly, in moral estima- | point. The doctrine of the economists is 
o be , to the level of its political degradation, | this—t bat the manufacturer adds nothing to 
vith “ possessions of the predominant party | national wealth 5 | because while he is em- 
land | ere of much more consideration, than the | pioyea in encreasing the value of raw mi 
far- ghts of the prostrate, or the interests of the | terials or rude produce, he consumes, for 
tta- any. Anewand unnatural system of pub- his own subsistence, 2:9 quantity of grain 
jon sentiment and moral feeling was qt nickly gaual to the value of the commodity which 
any bopted, worthy of, and accammodated to, * produces. ‘The erroncousness ‘of this 
heir is most monstrous scheme of civil society. | doctrine is however ang PP detected. It 
han he mass of the population, w ho were by } arises from anne om an a golat manner, 

rive w prohibited from acquiring any property, | the value o sire ae hy uce, and 
‘lst Caine a species of property to their Siipe~ | stating it to be only €quai to the quantity eof 
ala- itclraimesci 
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necessary for the subsistence of the 
manufacturer. ‘lo render this however 
niore apparent, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain the nature, and point out the original 
source, of value. Value is in every case, I 
believe, constituted by lebour, or the diffi 
culty of producing any commodity. I shall 
not stop here toe xplain how bar liberal arts 
and a knowledge of ciences which 
time and capital are necessary to acquire 
obtain a preeminence, but merely remark 
that the labour of one man appears to be 
orizinally equal in value tothat of another, 
and that he is entitled demand for the 
work of his hands that hash of the pro- 
duce of another person’s which it required 
an eqnal length of time to fabricate. In 
bartering my goods with another person's 
therefore. I do not state my commodity, 
but my labour, against his. It is perhaps 
true that the agriculturist is capable of pro- 
ducing a greater quantity of grain than the 
manufacturer can of any commodity ; but 
as things become inereased in quantity, or 
asa less degree of labour is required for their 
production, they become diminished i in Va- 
lue, and therefore a small quantity of manu- 
factures may be stated against a large quan- 
tity of grain or rade produce.—lIt is here to 
be remarked however. that as every manu- 
facturer, as well as the agriculturist, 
duces a quantity of those articles which he 
is employed in fabricating equal to the sup- 
ply of many individuals besides himself, he 
is entitled to rank this s his labour 
with the surplus of the labour of other arti- 
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ficers, and to set wel a certain portion of it, 
according to its quantity, against that por- 
tion of the supertiu ms to od raised by the 
acriculturist whic he receives, and in the 


eas Cc 
» followers of other 
eessaries which be may 1 
of manufactures is r so mach lessened 
by competition as to re solve itself into the 
the manufacturer, be- 
be satisfied with so 
his labour, and 
himself toa 
at inge nuity 


inanner to barter the remainder among 
aris tor the other ne- 
equire. ‘The value 
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mere subsistence of 
cause he could never 
inadequate a return f 
would therefore eg , 
profession; and even 
tends to increase Lie fae cility of t 
tion of any commodity never 
beyond a degree which does not leave 
the manufacturer the full value and due re- 
ward of his industry. By nothing, how- 
ever, is it better proved that the preductive 
pacity of agriculture does not surpass that 
of other arts than by this—ihat agriculture 
and manufactures may be made to change 
circums! in such a manner, that it 
may be demonsirated ia aa inverse ratio to 


nother 

which 
ie fabri ICae 

redutes its 


price 
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Perish Commerce.” [139 ‘J 
the system of the economists, that while an 
agriculturist is employed in raising grain he 
consumes manufactares equal to its value, 
Nothing can indeed be more evident thay 
that the agriculturist is as much maintained 
at the expence of the manufacturer as the 
latter is at that of the former; and that the 
price of grain resolves itself into the amount 
of the manufactures exchanged for it, as 
much as the price of manufa tures into the 
amount of the food which is received for 
them. Of what use is it, therefore, in de 
monstrating a difference between the cir- 
cumstances of manufacturers and agricultu- 
rists, to say that the manufacturer has trans- | 
muted articles of a perishable into those of a 
durable nature, or the agriculturist those of 
a durable into those of a perishable nature ? 
For each consumes what the other -creates; 
each gains what the other loses; each ex 
chan b that which is of no use for that 
which is of use to him; each gives no more 
of the work of his own bs inds for that of th 
other’s than its value, the relative amount 
of which that competition which exists among 
agriculturists, as well as manufacturers, a!- 
wavs renders exact.—But instead of saying 
that one spec ies of labour is more producti ve 
than another, it would be more correct to 
say he one commodity is more easily pro- 
duced than another; which however can 
only have the effect of proving it to be o! 
Jess value. For if the labour required to 
produce any commodity be smal] accordin 
to its quantity, the price must be in the 
same degree low; if, on the contrary, great, 
the price must be proportionally high. An 
equality must be observed in apportioning 
the emoluments of diiferent professions, in 
order to induce the a appli cation of the metn- 
bers of society eqnally towards them, and 


there can be no other rule for this distribu- 
tion of reward than Jabour. Al] arts are 


equally useful which society can afford to 
cultivate ; and all professions must be equal: 
ly paid if th ey are equally necessary. Even 

the soldi ier, the and the menial ser- 

vant, who aiid no tangible orwrrnst el 
are entitled to rank their labour as equal | 

a portion of the superfluous produce of ai- 
most ali the manufacturers within the socie- 
ty to which they belong, as all derive bene- 
fit from it; and to be remunerated for the 
security and facility which they give to the 
production of articles of necessity and luxury. 

or the addition which their Jabour makes to 
tl e enjoyment of them, with a certain por- 
tion ef them for their own consumption — 
The only difference which is to be discover- 
ed between the productive nature of agricul- 
tural labour and that employed in other arts 
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ppears in this—that the farmer, besides 
riving, from his profession, a revenue for 
Rimself, is enabled at the same time to pay 
rent to the landlord; while the manufac- 
iret can spare nothing from the revenue 
ecessary to reward his own labour, and to 
splace the wages of the men and the ex 
Bense of the tools which he employs. This 
ference between manufacturers and egri- 
Iturists is however more nominal than real 
Phe rent paid to the landlord is evidently a 
rotit on stock for money or property invest- 
in land, which does not exceed the ordi- 
lary return of expence and maintenance, 
ind places him in no more advantageous cir- 
Mmstances than any other capitalist; and 
a master manufacturer borrows moncy for 
@rrying on his business and pays interest 
br it, orif it is recollected that he pays a 
rice for the rude produce which he mann- 
actures, he will be found to be exactly in 
fhe situation of a farmer paying arent. But 


y those who contend for the superiority of 


griculture, the comparison is generally 

ade between journeymen manufacturers 
nd farmers. To be fair however, it should 
be between the master manufacturer and 
he farmer; for the capacity of a land- 
ord is an addition to the profession of the 
atter. A landlord and a tenant are to be 
onsidered as engaged in two distinct trades, 
1 which two capitals are employed, and 
rom each of which a profit is to be derived. 
But it is obvious, that the rent received by 
he landlord is paid by manufacturers, or 
hat they give articles to the tenant in ex- 
hange for grain equal to a revenue fer him- 
self and another to the landlord,—only be- 
cause the two stocks employed, zn justice, 
femand it. Stock is again to be considered 
ut as an aceumulation of Jabour, which, 
bn account of its utility, necessarily de- 
mands a certain revenue. In every case, 
indeed, however much the intricate nature 
of the subject may perplex our judgment, 
pront always resolves itself into a reward for 
Jabour, and as the conipetition between the 
members of society, in the different arts, 
Feduces this reward to exact justice, it is 
impossible that the agricuiturist, more than 
those who are engaged in other professions, 
can derive any extraordinary or unjust re- 
Ward from his labour, or that it can there- 
fore be in any higher degree productive to 
imself or the community than that which 
is engaged in other professions.—With re- 
gard to the necessity of foreign commerce, 
1 shall only quote the following werds of 
Br Adam Smith, from the chapter which 
he writes oti the agricultural system. ‘The 
“ perfeetion of manufacturing industry,” 
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he says, ‘* it must be remembered, de- 
‘© pends altogether upon the division of la- 
bour, and the degree to which the divi- 
sion of labour can be introduced into any 


manufacture depends upon the erlent of 


; , ‘ 
the market.” E. 


nuary, 1808. 


lst Ja- 


se 
OeTvie, 





POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Sir,—Various have been the plans pro- 
posed by theoretical writers for the improve- 
ment of mankind. Among the most spe- 
cious of these may be recioned, what has 
been usually termed a poptlar education. 
The connection between truth and virtue is 
thought to be so intimate, that by whatever 
means the former is accelerated, by pre- 
cisely the same, and to the same extent, 
will the practice of ‘the latter be promoted. 
Than this opinion, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive one, at greater variance with the 
whole tenor of human experience. Were 
it true, that in the same proportion as na- 
tions emerge from a state of barbarism, 
they were known to cultivate those graces 
which tend to adorn the human character, 
then indeed there would be some apparent 
propriety, in using every possible exertion 
towards a general diffusion of knowledge. 
But luxury has hitherto, in an infinite va- 
riety of forms, been the inseparable con- 
comitant of refinement, just as much as 
avarice has been of commerce, or rapacity 
of power. From the history of what coun- 
try may the moral influence of knowledge, 
even when it has truth for its object, be 
deduced, is therefore neither an invidious, 
nor an useless inquiry ? For, is it nota la- 
mentable fact, that the mind of man may 
be highly improved, while he remains a 
stranger to every emotion almost, which 
ought to agitate his breast—The plan of 
education proposed by Mr. Whitbread, I 
am willing to believe, originated in an ar 
dent desire of promoting the welfare of a 
Jarge class of his fellow creatures. But, 
that there was any rational probability cf 
its accomplishing the énd in view, may be 
very fairly questioned. Its being so nearly 
related to the far- famed discoveries of those 
high-toned philosophers, who are ever cry- 
ing up the omnipotence of truth, afforded 
ad strong presumption against it, in the 
judgment of sober minds. ‘The bare possi- 
bility of living to see a motley cotnpany of 
ploughmen, thread-spinners, and tobacco- 
twisters, disputing with their great-grand- 
mothers, concerning the eternal fitness of 
things, seems enough to support the droop- 
ing spirits of these venerable sagés. Accus- 
tomed, however, to rely with confidence 
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on the intrinsic value of their own para- 
doxes, it was not until very lately that they 


condescended to solicit the friendly aid of 


the plodding politician. — But at length, 
with the «sistance of a chosen disciple, they 
have really and in good faith resolved upon the 
quixotic experiment of renovating the hu- 
man nature, of transforming the world.— 
One of a less sanguine temperament might 
suggest the expedieacy, not to say the pro- 
priety of these devotees of metaphysics tak- 
ing an accurate, and as far as is practicable, 
an extensive survey of the conquests which 
they have already made. Perhaps, with 
comparatively few exceptions, it would be 


found, that by how much their opinions | 
have been embraced, more especially by the | 
lower orders of society, by so much has the | 


love of regularity, of sobriety, and of jus- 
tice diminished among them. I am aware, 
that the majority even of thinking people, 
are in the habit of reverting to what is called 


the dark ages—to that period, when, if 


prophane history may be credited, enthu- 
siasm) and superstition, im a manner, re- 
velled with human iguorance—to that pe- 


riod, when the spiritual concerns of king- | 


doms, were consigned to the care of an old 
man at Rome—to that period, when a dio- 
cesan bishop, or even a common priest was 


qualified to search the inmost recesses of | 


the human heart—we are in the habit, I 
say, of looking back to that period with a 
mixture of horror and contempt.—Yet, is 
itany thing more than reasonable to enquire, 
whether since we have thrown oif the yoke 
which our fore-fathers placed upon our 
necks, we have made any great improve- 
ment in a moral point of view.—Do we 
still retain the same simplicity of character, 
the same love of our country, the same 
chivalrous and undaunted spirit, and in 
short, the same regard te public and private 
worth ? Are we in possession of an equal 
portion of happiness now, as when we were 
devoutly adoring an absolute monarch, whose 
will was law, and doing homage to spiritual 
guides, who kept the keys of our conscien- 
ces, by circumventing every avenue to our 
understandings? Who can answer either 
of these questions in the affirmative? And 
if no one can, how romantic must it be to 
think of essentially ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the poor, merely by informing their 
minds,—An appeal more ostentatious than 
wise, has been made to Scotland, in behalf 
of the beneficial effects of education, téthe 
lower orders of society. Surely it could be 
made by those only, who were but very 
partially acquainted indeed, with the man- 
ners, tae customs, or the prejudices of the 
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inhabitants of that favoured country. That 
their sobriety, their hardihood, and unwea- 
ried attention to business, is not derived 
from books, nor to be traced to any system 
whatever of mental improvement, is a fact 
which might be very easily proved. For 
some years past, their manners have been 
confessedly on the decline, nor is it difficult 
to discover the cause of their degeneracy, 
At the period of the French revolution, 
when the rage for freedom became fashion- 
able, and when the Reform societies, those 
detestable associations, were in the zenith 
of their glory, the fatal infection was com- 
municated tothe Scottish peasantry, and it 
is greatly to be feared, that the venerable 
remains of their ancient character were 
then irrecoverably lost.—From being the 
most happy people in the world, they sud- 
denly became peevish and discontented. 
Poor mechanics, who could scarcely earn a 
paltry subsistence for their families, busied 
themselves in fruitless investigations respect- 
ing the origin of government. And, those 
whom one would not once have dreamt of 
employing, to adjust a common difference 
between two friends, conceived themselves 
destined to give laws to nations, and to pro- 
nounce with emphatical decision, on the 
natural, the inalienable rights of man.— 
Mighty truly were the atchievements ac- 
complished by means of philosophical! in- 
formation, and rational discussion ! !—It 
appeared, as if every spark of patriotism, 
and of loyalty, which had so often warmed 
the breasts of the sons of Caledonia, had 
then been extinguished for ever. They 
could no longer brook the idea, of confining 
their peculiar affection within the narrow 
boundaries, by whieh nature had wisely 
chosen to separate one portion of the human 
race from another. No; their enlarged 
minds felt greatly indignant at a thought so 
mean. While, however, they were sacri- 
ficing largely at the shrine of equality, the 
ties of kindred were forgotten, as well as 
the sacred Jaws of rectitude and of honosr. 
Light be the turf upon the breast of that 
immortal] statesman, who boldly stept for- 
ward, and dispelling the awful delusion, res- 
cued his country from impending destrac- 
tion :—Happily, the poison: of revolutionary 
:nd democratical principles, wide as was 
its range, and fatal as were its effects, did 
not reach many country parishes, owing 
partly, though not entirely, to their insular 
situation, and among these alone shall we 
find the genuine Scottish character.—Among 
these, some happy families will. yet be 
found, who, untainted by the general pol- 
lution, regulate their conduct by that mos: 
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popular of all principles, namely, that 
hey have nothing earthly to do with the 
ws, tut to obey them, On this account, 
erhaps, more than on any other, they have 
rived at the summit of lmman felicity. 

n spite of placemen and pensioners, as weil 
the whole host of muckeaters at Lloyd’s, 

ey are, through unwearied assiduity, pros- 
ring in their several callings. But in 

e towns, the case is materially different. 

an these, the effects of popular education 

> sensibly felt. What isthe fruit of their 
ding ? “Were I to answer, penury, un- 
siness, perplexity and sorrow, I do not 
sow that I should be much wide of the 
th.—The inhabitants are fonder of copy- 

y the vices, than of imitating the virtues 
their more southern neighbours. In 
owded cities passion rules and rages. The 
nderstandings of the people may be trradi- 
ed; but their hearts are awfully depraved. 
And, while they arte eternally ringing in 
rears the magical aphorism, magna est 
ritas, et prevaletit, or that other still 
ore pernicious maxim, ¢ruth muse be fa- 
ourable to virtue, they are exemplifying 
hose tempers and dispositions, which hu- 
an nsture ought not to possess, May 
eaven guard my country against the im- 
bious designs of those dauntless speculators, 
‘ho wish to deprive them of every remain- 
g portion of their happiness. —Ignorance 
may be denominated the parent of tle wel- 
are of individuals and communities. The 
erm, however, is very equivocal, and is 
Dften grossly mis-applied. To be ignorant 
pf what is commonly dignified with the 
came of wisdom, would, in a vast variety 
bf instances, be no ‘common acquisition. 
Vere we total strangers to the feverish sen- 
ibility of Rousseau, and the daring impiety 
f Voltaire, the present discontents would 
peedily subside. Murmurings and com- 
lainings would be heard no more for ever. 
he age of popular clamour, of cligarchi- 
al despotism, would be succeeded by that 
of chivalry and of manly sentiment. But 
it is almost hopeless, perhaps completely 
Visionary, to expect so total a revolution in 
#uMan opinions, at least in our day.—De- 
mocratical principlés have now been of so 
long standing in this country, that they 
have, so to express myself, become conso- 
idated into our general habits, and habit is 
assuredly the greatest tyrant that ever plagued 
any people.—Still, however, it were un- 
manly _to despair—rather against hope, let 
ve Meaisenr, wll it be #27 Kaposia 
Campi » will it be for England, when 
ace more becomes a monarchy.—It is 


pietended by the partizans of Mr. Whit- 
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bread’s scheme; that the chief, ifindeed not 
the only object they have in view, inin- 


| structing the people, is to enable them to 
| read the sacred scriptures,” Really, there is 


something truly laughable in the idea of 
such men as Godwin for instance, wishing 
the people to pursue a course of reading of 
this description. Against such contempti- 
ble hypocrisy, it werein vain to argue. But 
permit me to ask’ Mr. Whitbread, (and I 
know he is incapable of professing what he 
does not believe) whether he thinks serious- 
ly, that the people would read nothing else 
than the bible. Are they in no danger of 
haying their religious principles undermined 
by Infidels, or perverted hy a certain de- 
scription of dissenters? And is it a matter 
of any moment, whether they prefer the 
sophisms of a Voltaire, to those of a Priest- 
ly ?—-Will not the moral effects be precisely 
the same. in either case? ‘The votaries of 
Atheism, and the followers of Socinus, 
though they do not go by the same name, 
naturally enough rally round the same stand- 
ard.—They both cry hideously for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and by that term they 
invariably mean, the mere glimmerings of 
unassisted reason, From the propagation 
of their blasphemous dogmas, persons of 
real learning and taste have little to fear. 
It requires no uncommon sagacity to pere 
ceive, that what they call profound reason- 
ing, is nothing more than mere subtilty at- 
tenuated into inanity.—Yet it is very unfor 
tunate, that the ignorant, and those who 


_ can just barely read, are ever ready to re- 
ceive the maxims of a perverted understand- 


ing, of a sickly imagination. Persons who 
can just read the sacred writings, bat who 
are wholly incapable of forming a proper 
judgment upon their important contents, are 
those among whom the shafts of scepticism 
fly thickest, and make the greatest ravages. 
Irom this numerous class, who constitute 
the majority in all civilized countries, every 
thing is to be expected, or every thing 
must be dreaded.—To encrease their happi- 
ness by adding to their enjoyments, and di- 
minishing the quantity of their labour, can- 
not fail of being the wish of every benevo- 
lent mind.—But how is this to be done ?— 
Not surely by instructing them hew to 
spend their leisure hours in Jaborious idle- 
ness. Not by making them disrelish as 
tasteless and insipid, the manly pleasures of 
the field, and substituting in their room, 
those kind of books, which wil] have a ten- 
dency to enervate their minds, to fostes 
luxury and effeminacy —But say the popular 
education philosophers, by teaching these 
people to read, we effectually aggravate 
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their happiness ; for we know that intellec- 
tual pleasures, are not only much more in- 
tense, but likewise more permanent, than 
those which belong to us as animals.—Lhis 
hypothesis, on which so huge a superstruc- 
ture is to be reared, is perfectly gratuitous. 
it has indeed ever appeared to me to be pal. 
pably absurd. <A few wild visionaries might 
‘be found, who would impudeutly assert, 
that they have derived more real satistaction 
from the poems of Virgil, or from the mu- 
sical tones of Catalani, than from the best 


sirloin of beef in Smithfield market. But 
is it so with mankind in general? No: it 


can then only be the case, when the animal 
functions are impaired by intemperance, by 
idleness or profligacy, and when the various 
objects of sense have been enjoyed to sa- 
tiety.- A good dinner is so great a blessing, 
that be who does not sincerely prize it, 
ought in justice to be deprived of it. Pro- 
bably an Italian songstress, or some other 
strumpet who displays her limbs, the work- 
ing of her thighs, and the intonations of her 
voice, before a concourse of spectators, 
might preach up the intensity of mental 
pleasures—it is her trade ; but what person 
of sense would hesitate a moment to call her 
a dissembling vagrant. She lives upon the 
hard earnings of the labouring poor—is sup- 
ported in splendour, by their cries and by 
their blood. Her Very existeice depends 


anu 


upon the encouragement of the popular 
education system. Tis overthrow and her 


irrecoverabJe ruin, are events, which, how 


distant soever they mmay be, mast ultimately 

! 4 ' - 2 
go together. Apart, however, from con- 
— ; 7 , sa 
gsiceratious of this kind, may we not inquire 


whether it is really true, Uiat by teaching 
people to read, we cncrease their happiness. 
—I am much mistaken indeed if the reverse 
isnot the fact. Look at eur 
at those of Manchester and 

instance, and you will tind that the misera- 
ble wreiches who occupy them, generally 
speaking, can just Lare/y | ec ' 
Jeisure moments devoted to the sacred page? 
Alas! they are open contemuners of that 
stupendous light, which has often gilded 
the blackness of human misery, which has 
been proved to be the bilm and the cordial 
of the present life, as well as a sovereion 
antidote against the fear of death. Do 
they read only useless publications ? Were 
they satished with these, to reform them 
would aor be, as it now confessedly is, a 
foriorn hope.—But the fact: ig ir peed. 
3s is enietly confined to those Re cohice 
ets, which are calculated to give poje , 
tothe violence of their area hi arse 
If at any time they ascend | iehe ea 8g 
; ra es ‘gher than these, 


manutactories, 


rminehsm for 


read,—Are their 
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that species of reading is preferred, which 
acts at once asa stimulus to the understand. 
ing, and a narcotic to the heart. ‘These 
then are some of the blessed effects of po- 
pular education. I would solemnly ask Mr, 
Whitbread, whether if the peasantry of 
England had not been able to read, the 
consequences resulting from such publica- 


tions as The Age of Reason, or ihe Rights 


wee ee 





of Man, would have been half so tragical, 
as it is to be feared they have. He knows 
full well they would not. That ciass who 
are particularly liable to have their judg- 
ments perverted by false reasoning, is phy- 
sically incapacitated from viewing a subject 
in all its various bearings. In truth it is 
10t their province. True they have a natu- 
ral desire to add to the stock of their ideas; 
but it is their good fortune to remain iyno- 
rant, when knowledge is so dearly purchas- 
ed.—Happy ignorance! the child of inno- 
cence! Who does not at once perceive the 
truth of that beautiful apostrophe of the 
bard of Mantua, 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 





—_——-- 


Agricoias ; 
It were imprudent in me, however, to ex- 
ercise the patience of your readers aay lou- 
cer, and the rather as it may be pretty near- 
ly exhausted. I shall, therefore, conclude 
with a single remark.— Although to be 
puinted at as the patron of ignerance, might 
be irksome to one’s feelings, yet as I am 
only reiterating, through the medium of a 
most weful work, the sentiments of some 
of the ‘most accurate reasoners both in mo- 
rals and politics, I shall willingly put "p 
with any appellation, which does not ex 





. : > - » Z 
clude me from their fraternity. With 
high respect, I remain, Sir, your constant 
reader, J. Mac —-D. 





11th Dec. 1807. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. | 
Russia. King of England's Declaration, 
in Answer to that of the Emperor of 
Russia. Daied at Westminster, Dec. 18, 
1807. 

The Declaration issued at St. Peters- 
burgh, by his Maj. the Emperor of all the 
Russias, has excited in his Maj.’s mind the 
strongest sensations of astonishment and re- 
gret—His Maj. was not unaware of the 
nature of those secret engagements which 
bad been imposed upon Russia in the con- 
ferences of Tilsit. But his Maj. had enter- 
tained the hope, that a review of the trans- 
actions of that unfortunate negociation, and 
a just estimate of its effects upon the glory 
of the Russian name, and upon the in- 
terests of the Russian Empire, would have 
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duced his Imperial Majesty to extricate 
yself from the embarrassment of those 
w counsels and connections which he had 
Jopted in a moment of despondency and 
arm, and to return toa policy more con- 


nial to the principles which he has so in- | 


riably professed, and more conducive to 
> honour of his crown, and to the pros- 
ity of his dominions.—This hope has 
tated to his Maj. the utmost forbearance 
d moderation in all his diplomatic inter- 
wrse with the Court of St Petersburgh, 
nce the peace of Tilsit—His Maj. had 
ch cause for suspicion, and jist ground of 
mplaint. But he abstained from the lan- 
age of reproach. His Maj. deemed it ne- 
ary to require specific explanation with 
spect to these arrangements with France, 

concealment of which from his Maj. 
Jd not but confirm the impression already 
eived of their character and tendency. 
nt his Maj., nevertheless, directed the 
mand of that explanation to be made, not 


bly without asperity or the indication of any | 


stile disposition, but with that considerate 
Para 


iperor of Russia, which 1esulted from 


e recollection of former friendship, and 
»m contidence interrupted, but not destroy- 
1.—Lhe Declaration of the Emperor of | 
issia proves that the object of his Maj.’s 


rbearance and moderation has not been 
tained. It proves, unhappily, that the 
fluence of that power, whic’ is equally 
id essentially the enemy both of G. Britain 
d of Russia, has acquired a decided ascen- 
ancy in the Counsels of the Cabinet of St. 
tersburgh ; and has been able to excite a 
huseless enmity between two nations, whose 
ng established connection, and whose mu- 
al interests prescribed the most intimate 
vion and co-operation.—His Maj. deeply 
ments the extension of the calamities of 
ar. Butcalled upon as he is, to defend 
mself against an act of unprovoked hos- 
lity, His Maj. is anxious to refute in the 
ce of the world the pretexts by which that 
t is attempted to be justified.—The De- 
aration asserts that his Maj. the Emperor 
Russia has twice taken up arms in a caase 
which the interest of G. Britain was 
bore direct than his own: and founds upon 
lis assertion the charge against G. Britain 
having neglected to second and support 
military operations of Russia. —His Maj. 
illingly does justice to the motives which 
iginally engaged Russia in the great strug- 
e against France. His Maj. avows with 
ual readiness the interest which G. Britain 
ts uniformly taken in the fates and fortunes 
the powers of the Continent. 


1 to the feelings and situation of the | 








But it 


would surely be difficult to prove that G. 
Britain, who was herself in a state of hos- 
tility with Prussia, when the war broke out 
between Prussia and France, had an interest 
and a duty more direct in espousing the 
Prussian quarrel than the Emperor of Russia, 
the ally of his Prussian Maj., the protector 
of the North of Europe, and the Guarante 
of the Germanic Constitution.—It is not in 


_a public Declaration that his Maj, can dis- 
| cuss the policy of having at any particular 


period of the war effected, or omitted to 


| effect, disembarkations of troops on the 


coasts of Naples. But the instance of the 


war with the Porte is still more singularly 


chosen to illustrate the charge against G, 
Britain of indifference to the interests of her 


ally: a war undertaken by G. Britain at the 


instigation of Russia, and solely for the 
purpose of maintaining Russian interests 


_ against the influence of France.—If, how- 
ever, the peace of ‘Lilsit is indeed to be con- 
| sidered as the consequence and the punish- 


ment of the imputed inactivity of G. Bri- 
tain, his Maj. cannot but regret that the 
Emperor of Russia should have resorted to 
so precipitate and fatal a measure at the 
moment when he had received distinct as- 


| surances that his Maj. was making the most 


strenuous exertions to fulfil the wishes and 
expectations of his ally (assurances which 
his Imperial Maj. received and ackuow- 


| kedged with apparent confidence and satis- 
| faction); and wien his Maj. was, in fact 
{ >] : , , 

prepared to employ for the advancement of 


the common objects of the war, those forces 


| which, after the peace of Tilsit, he was 
_under the necessity of employing to discon- 


cert a combination directed against his own 
immediate interests and security. The 
vexation of Russian commerce by G. Britain 
is, in truth, little more than an imaginary 
grievance Upon a diligent examination, 
made by his Maj.’s command, of the records 
of the British Court of Admiralty, there 
has been discovered only a solitary instance 
in the course of the present war, of the 
condemnation of a vessel really Russian ; 
a vessel which had carried naval stores to a 
port of the common enemy. There are 


but few instances of Russian vessels detain- . 


ed: and none in which justice has been re- 
fused to a party regularly complaining of 
such detention. It is therefore matter of 
surprise, as well as of coucern to his Maj., 
that the Emperor of Russia should have con- 
descended to bring forward a complaint 
which, as it cannot be seriously felt by those 
in whose behalf it is urged, might appear 
to be intended to countenance those exag-« 
gerated declamations, by which France per- 
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severingly endeavours to inflame the jealousy 
of other countries, and to justify her own 
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inveterate animosity against G. Britain.— | 


The peace of Tilsit was followed by an offer 


of mediation on the part of the Emperor of | 


Russia, for the conclusion of a peace be- 
tween G. Britain and France ; which, it is 
asserted, that his Maj. refused.—His Maj. 
did not refuse the mediation of the Emperor 
of Russia; although the offer of it wes ac- 
companied by circumstances. of conceal- 
ment, which might well have justified bis 
refusal. The articles of the treaty of ‘Tilsit 
were not communicated te his Maj. ; and 
specifically that article of the treaty in vir- 
tue of which the mediation was proposed, 
and which prescribed a limited time for the 
return of his Maj.’s answer tothat proposal. 
And his Maj. was thus Jed into an apparent 
compliance with a limitation so offensive to 
the dignity of an independent sovereign. 
But the answer so returned by his Maj. was 
not a refusal. It was a conditional accept- 
ance. . ‘The conditions required by his May. 
were—a statement of the basis upon which 
the enemy was disposed to treat; and a 
commupication of the articles of the peace 
of ‘lilsit. ‘The first of these conditions was 
precisely the same which the Emperor of 
Russia had himsel{ annexed not four months 
before to his own acceptance of the profier- 
ad mediation of the Eniperor of Austria. 
The second was one which his Maj. would 
have had a right to require, even as the ally 
of his Imperial Maj.: but which it would 
have been highly improvident to emit, when 
he was invited to confide to his Impcrial 
Ma}. the care of his honour and ot his in- 
ferest.—But even if these conditions (nei- 
ther of which has been tulfilied, although 
the fulfilment of them has been repeatedly 
required by his Ma}. 's ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburgh), had not been in themselves per- 
fectly natural and necessary; there were not 
wanting considerations which might have 
warranted his Maj. in endeavouring, with 
more than ordinary anxiety, to ascertain the 
views and intentions of the Emperor of 
Russia, and the precise nature and effect of 
the new relations which his !mperial Maj, 
had contracted.—The complete abandon- 
ment of the interests of the King of Prussia 
(who had twice rejected proposals of sepa- 
rate peace, from a strict adherence to his 
engagements with his Imperial ally), and 
the character of those provisions which the 
Emperor of Russia was contented to make 
for his own interests in the negociations of 
Tils:t, presented no encouraging prospect of 
the result of any exertions which his Im. 
perial Maj. might be disposed to employ in 
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favour of G. Britain.—It is not, while , 
French army stil) occupies and lays waste the 
remaining dominions of the King of Pros. 
sia, inspite of the stipulations of the Prus. 
sian treaty of Tilsit ; while contributions are 
arbitrarily exacted by France from that rem- 
nant of the Prussian mqnarchy, such as, in 
its entire and most flourishing state, the 7 
Prussian monarchy would have been unable 7 
to discharge ; while the surrender is demand. | 
ed, in time of peace, of Prussian fortresses, | 
which had not been reduced during the war, | 
and while the power of France is exercised 
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over Prussia with such shameless tyranny, a Bsic 
to designate and demand for instant death, F Bi ve 
individuals, subjects of his Prussian Ma), | 7 of { 


and resident in his dominions, upon a charge 


. tee 
of disrespect towards the French gover- 7 
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; ment ;—it is not while all these things are * k 
done and suffered, under the eyes of the§ sta 
Emperor of Russia, and without his inter- § edin 
ference on behalf of his ally, that his Mz). | to 
can fee] himself called upon to account tJ me a 
Europe for having hesitated to repose an un- e in 
conditional confidence ‘in the efficacy of his bwev 
Imperial Maj.’s mediation.—Nor, even if ave fe 
that mediation had taken full effect, if e g his 
peace had been concluded under it, and that ctior 
peace guaranteed by his Imperial Maj., could buld | 
his Maj. have placed implicit reliance on the d re 
stability of any such arrangement, after § aj. 0 
having seen the Emperor of Russia openly D rect 
transfer to France the sovereignty of the D esta 
Jonian republic, the independence of which alot 
his Imperial Maj. had recently and solemnly om] 
guaranteed.— but while the alleged rejection alue 
of the Emperor of Russia’s mediation, be- a) the 
tween G. Britain and France, is stated as y of 
just ground of his Imperial Maj.’s resent: s inh 
ment; his Maj.’s request of that mediation, | ors, | 
for the re-establishment of peace between peror 
G. Britain and Denmark, is represented % Taj. 1 

| an insult which it was beyond the bounds of Taj. 
his Imperial Maj.’s moderation to endure.— onclu 
His Maj. feels himself under no obligation a ie 
to offer any atonement or apology to the denc 
Emperor of Russia for the expedition against endec 
Copenhagen. It is not for those who were poy it 
parties to the secret arrangements of Tilsit, an hi 
to demand satisfaction for a measure to which he P. 
those arrangements gave rise, and by which he m 
oneof theobjects of them hasbeen happily de- ark 
feated.—His Maj.’s justification of the expe extort 
dition against Copenhagen is before the wor! himse 
The Declaration of the Emperor of Russ’ exasp 
would supply whatever was wanting in it; ing th 
if any thing could be wanting to convince thus 1 
the most incredulous of the urgency of thal by wl 
necessity under which his Maj. acted.—B Justify 
until the Russian Declaration was publishe¢, has s 
his Maj. had no reason to suspect that a? vanta; 
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nions which the Emperor of Russia might 
srtain of the transactions at Copenhagen, 
ld be such as to preclude his Imperial 

1. from undertaking at the request of G. 
tain, that same office of mediator, which 
had assumed with so much alacrity on the 
salf of France.—Nor can his Ma}. forget, 
the first symptoms of reviving confi- 

ce, since the peace of Tilsit, the only 
spect of success in the endeavours of his 
j.'s anybassador to restore the ancient 
od understanding between G. Britain and 
ssia, appeared when the intelligence of 
siege of Copenhagen had been recently 
pived at St. Petersburgh.—The inviolabili- 

bf the Baltic Sea, and the reciprocal gua- 
ees of the powers that border upon it, 
ranfees said to have been contracted with 
knowledge of the British government, 
stated as aggravations of his Maj.’s pro- 
edings in the Baltic.. It cannot be intend- 
to represent his Maj. as having at any 
me acquiesced in the principles upon which 
e inviolability of the Baltic is maintained, 
bwever his Maj. may, at particular periods, 
ve forborne, for special reasons, influenc- 
¢ his condact at the time, to act in contra- 
ction of them. Such forbearance never 
buld have applied but to a state of peace 
d real neutrality in the North; and his 
fia}. most assuredly could not be expected 
D recur to it, after France has been suffered 
b establish herself in undisputed sovereign- 
y along the whole coast of the Baltic Sea, 
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om Dantzig to Lubec.—But the higher the | 


5 


alue which the Emperor of Russia places | 


n the engagements respecting the tranquilli- 
y of the Baltic, which he describes himself 
s inheriting from his immediate predeces- 
ors, the Empress Catherine and the Em- 
beror Paul, the less justly can his Imperial 
Iaj. resent’ the appeal made to him by his 
aj. as the guarantee of the peace to be 
oncluded between G. Britain and Denmark. 
n making tbat appeal, with the utmost con- 
dence and sincerity, his Maj. neither in- 
ended, nor can he imagine that he offered, 
any insult to the Emperor of Russia. Nor 
an his Maj. conceive that, in proposing to 
he Prince Royal terms of peace, such as 
he most successful war on the part of Den- 
ark could hardly have been expected to 
extort from G. Britain, his Maj. rendered 
himself liable to the imputation; either of 
exasperating the resentment, or of outrag- 
ing the dignity, of Denmark.—His Maj. has 
thus replied to all the different accusations 
by which the Russian government labours to 
justify the rupture of a connection which 
has subsisted for ages, with reciprocal ad- 
vantages to G. Britain and Russia; and at- 
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tempts to disguise the operatien of that ex- 
ternal influence by which Russia is driven 
into unjust hostilities for interests not her 
own.—The Russian Declaration proceeds to 
announce the several conditions on which 
alone these hostilities can be terminated, and 
the intercourse of the two countries renew- 
ed.—His Maj. has already had occasion to 
assert that justice has in no instance been 
denied to the claims of his Imperial Maj.’s 
subjects.—The termination of the war with 
Denmark has been so anxiously sought by 
his Maj., that it cannot be necessary for his 
Maj. to renew any professions upon that sub- 
ject. But his Maj. is ata loss to reconcile 
the Emperor of Russia's present anxiety for 
the completion of such an arrangement, 
with his Imperial Maj.’s recent refusal ‘to 
contribute his good offices for effecting it— 
The requisiiion of his Imperial Maj. for the 
immediate conclusion, by his Maj., of a 
peace with France, is as extraordinary in the 
substance, as it is offensive in the manner. 
His Maj. has at no time declined to treat 
with France, when France has professed a 
willingness to treat on an admissible basis, 
And the Fmperor of Russia cannot fail to 
remember that the last negociation between 
G. Britain and France was broken off, upon 
points immec)itely affecting, not his Maj,’s 
own interests, but those of his Imperial 
ally. But bis Maj. neither understands, nor 
will be admit, the pretension of the Em- 
peror of Russia to dictate the time, or the 
mode, of his Maj.’s pacific negociation with 
other powers. It never will be endured by 
his Maj. that any government shall indsmni- 
fy itself for the humiliation of subserviency 
to France, by the adoption of an insulting 
and peremptory tone towards G. Britain.— 
His Maj. proclaims anew those principles of 
maritime law, against which the armed neu- 
trality, under the auspices of the Empress 
Catherine, was originally directed; and 
against which the present hostilities of Rus- 
sia are denounced. Those principles have 
been recognized and acted upon in the best 
periods of the history of Europe; and act- 
ed upon by no power with more strictness 
and severity. than by Russia herself in the 
reign of the Empress Catherine.—Those 
principles it is the right and the duty of 
his Maj. to maintain: And against every 
confederacy, his Maj is determined, under 
the blessing of divine Providence, to main- 
tainthem. ‘They have at all times contri- 
buted ess -ntially to the support of the mari- 
time power of G, Britain; but they are be- 
come incalculably more valuable and im- 
portant at a period when the maritime power 


of G. Britain constitutes the sole remaining 
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bulwark against the overwhelming usurpa- 
tions of France; the only refuge to which 
other nations may yet resort, in happier 
times, for assistance and protection. — When 
the opportunity for peace between G. Britain 
and Russia shall arrive, his Maj. will em- 
brace it with eagerness. ‘The arrangements 
of such a negociation will not be difficult or 


complicated. His Maj., as he has nothing | 


to concede, so he has nothing to require: 
satisfied if Russia shall manifest a di,posi- 
tion to return to her ancient feelings of 
friendship towards G. Britain; to a just 


consideration of her own true interests; and | 


to a sense of her own dignity as an indepen- 
dent nation. 


Russta.——Order of Council for general 
Reprisals agains: Russia. 


At the Court at Windsor, the 18th of | 
December, 1807, present, the King’s Most | 


Excellent Majesty in Council. His Ma- 
jesty having taken into consideration the in- 
gurious and hostile proceedings of the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, as set forth in the 


Declaration of this date, issued by his Ma- | 
jesty’s command ; and being determined to 


take such measures as are necessary for vin- 


dicating the honour of his crown, and pro- | 


curing reparation and satisfaction, bis Ma- 
jesty therefore is pleased, by*and with the 
advice of his Privy Council, to order, and 
it is hereby ordered, that general reprisals be 
granted against the ships, goods, and sub- 
jects, of the Emperor of all the Russias 
(save and except any vessels to which his 
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[14g 
If a community shall ever be reduced to thy 
calamitous situation, when the whole clear jy, 


' come of the proprietors of the soil shal} hay. 


been put in requisition for the treasury, ther 
can remain in that country few objects of les:. 
timate taxation.—It has been proved beyond 
the possibility of being controvertéd, that the 
cultivators of sugar in this island, compre. 
hending both landholders and farmers, are, 
with very few exceptions, in the unfort. 
nate state supposed, even if they were ex.] 
empt from the burthen of debts ——1}, 
greatest proportion of the taxes of this coun. 
try is raised on this body of proprietors ci. 
rectly, anda considerable share of the te. 
mainder indirectly, through various classes @ 
of the inhabitants, whose chief means of sup. § 
port are drawn frem the sugar plantatious.— § 
It were vain to search for means of levying 
part of a revenue that does not exist. And 
it is painful to the committee to state, that it 
will be impracticable to continue to raise 
within this island, those contributions which 
were chearfully paid in happier times, unless 
the sugar planters shall be enabled to sup- 
port their share of the public burthens, by 
some radical, effectual, and permanent, mea- 
sures, which shall restore and ensure to them 
an income, bearing a just proportion to their 
large capitals, on which our local taxes have 
been heretofore chiefly assessed. ‘That, 
from the unexpected sums which have been, 
and may be, collected, from the extraordi- 
nary importation of Africans, as before 
stated, and the unexpected falling in of debts 
due to the public, it may be practicable, 
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Majesty's licence has been granted, or which 
have been directed to be released from the 
embargo, and have not since arrived at any 
foreign ports,) so that-as well his Majesty’s 
fieets and ships, as also all other ships and 
vessels that shall be commissionated by let- 
ters of marque or general reprisals, or other- 
wise, by his Majesty's Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord Hich Admiral 
of Great Britain, shall and may lawfully 
seize all ships, vessels, and goods belonging 
to the Emperor of all the Russias, or his 


with rigid economy in all other branches of 
the public expenditure, to continue such 
subsistence another year. And the commit- 
tee recommend to the House to vote sums 
necessary for giving the said additional sub- 
sistence to the 31st day of December, 1808. 
The committee humbly hope, that, on a 
faithful representation to our most gracious 
Sovereign, of the calamitous situation to 
which bis loyal subjects of this island are 
reduced, his Majesty, with his accustomed 
benevolence, will recognize the uniform 
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subjects, or others inhabiting within the 
territories of the Empcror of al! the Russias, 
and bring the same to judgment in any of 
the Courts of Admiralty within his M ijesty’s 
dominions, &e. &c.—Campen, P. Wesr- 
mortanD, C. P.S. Hawxkersnurny, Mut- 
orave, St. Heren's, Sp. Perceva., G 
CANNING. 
Jamatca.—Resalntions, passed unenimously 
by the House of Assemlly, on the 20th of 
Oct. 1807, relative to the distressed state 
of the Colony, and especially to the Aboli- 
tion Act, passed by the last Parliament. 
(Continued from p. 96.) 
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zeal with which the voluntary contributions 
towards the comfort of his Majesty's troops 
in this island have been made, whilst the 
inhabitants had the means: and, considering 
the state to which proprietors, once opulent, 
are reduced, that his Majesty will be pleased 
to direct his ministers to adopt such mea- 
sures as shall be necessary for protecting 
this yet important colony from the general 
funds of the empire, to which it contributes 
so large and disproportionate a share. And 
the committee recommend to the House to 
appoint a committee to prepare a most hum- 
ble address to his Majesty, setting forth these 
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ievances and oppressions, earnestly be- 
ing his Majesty's commands on his mi- 
sto adopt proper measures for our re- 
nd redress. —Ordered, that Mr. Steven- 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Whitehorne, Mr. Sims, 
Ir. Finlayson, be a commnittee for that 
se ——IJ1. Resolved, That this House, 
self, and on the part of its constituents, 
pt all other persons in any manner con- 
ed in the we!fare of this island, do, in 
,0st solemn and decided manner, protest 
pst the act of the Imperial Parliament, 
don the 25th day of March last, enti- 
« An Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
le,” not only as a breach, on the part of 
nment, of the conditions under which 
flajesty’s subjects embarked in the set- 
nt of this island, but as a novel, un- 
and unconstitutional interference with 
ternal government and affairs; calcu- 
i to defeat and to snbvert our laws, to 
ive us of our dearest birth-rights, the 
by jury, to raise envy and jealousy in 
breasts of the settled negroes; subver- 
8 of an ancient and admitted principle of 
British constitution, that no laws can be 
fing on those who are not represented in 
parliament which enacts them, placing 
only our rights and properties, but also 
lives, in the most imminent danger, and 
ding to-promote disaffection iu the minds 
his Majesty’s most loyal subjects, -—III. 
aved, That the legislature of this island 
, and ever had, the exclusive and absolute 
bt to enact its own laws, and to regulate 
irely its internal government and affairs : 
t the Imperial Parliament hath not, nor 
h any other power upon earth, the most 
ant right to interfere therein (except only 
Majesty, in the instance of disallowing 
laws here made); and that in support 
he dearest rights and liberties of our fel- 
subjects, it is our duty, by all constitu- 
nal means in our power, to resist the at- 
ppt that has been, and every attempt that 
y be, made, to destroy or to abridge that 
ht——IV. Resolved, That this House, 
more fortunate days, when the situation 
the inhabitants of this island was different, 
i when the burthens and restrictions im- 
sed by Great Britain were infinitely less 
pressive than they now are, has never 
led in shewing the strongest disposition to 
nder the situation of his Majesty's troops 
this island most comfortable; and that 
s house is still influenced by the same 
position; but is totally deprived of the 
me means———V, Resolved, That the 
nal pay and subsistence granted to his Ma- 
y's white troops stationed in this island, 
the extent of 3000 men, be continued to 
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them until the 31st day of December, 1808 ; 
in the first place, by exhausting the funds to 
arise from the duties on new negroes, under 
the act commonly called the additional duty 
bill, and, as to the deficiency, out of the 
monies to arise from some or one of the 
other money bills to be passed this session. 
—VI. Resolved, That the abolition act, by 
its totally destroying, for the future, the 
customary revenue under the negro duty 
bill, by its baneful effects on our ordinary 
resources, and its general tendency to over- 
whelm the unfortunate settlers and inhabi- 
tants of this island, in combination with the 
excessive duties and charges on our produce, 


and the well-known general distress of the . 


colony, tender us totally unable to make any 
provision for his Majesty’s troops, beyond 
the period above-mentioned, nor can we 
contemplate a renewal of such grants, until, 
by aredress of our grievances, the minds of 
our constituents respecting our constitutien- 
al rights shall be quieted, and the possession 
of the means shall again enable us to bear so 
heavy a burthen. VII. Resolved, That 
under the pressure of a heavy public debt, 
and of individual distress, now actually felt 
and become insupportable; and from the 
prospect of the calamities which must be 
the inevitable consequence of the abolition 
act, it is absolutely necessary te relieve all 
ranks, by moderating the taxes, and by re- 
trenching the public expenditure in every 
possible manner, even in some casés of ac- 
knowledged public benefit and advantage. 
That the vote of the House, refusing the 
annual grant of £15,000 for roads at a dis- 
tance from the sea, by which internal set- 
tlers, who so much augment our strength, 
are discouraged, should be followed up by a 
resolution to suspend for the present all 
grants for public buildings and barracks, ex- 
cept in a limited degree and under very ap- 
parent necessity. VIII. Resolved, That 
the further prosecution of the measures about 
to be adopted in the Imperial Parliament 
for the relief of the sugar colonies; the re- 

peal in toto of the abolition act; or, if that 
cannot be effected, the absolute repeal, at 
least of all the obnoxious and unconstitution- 
al enactments thereof, coupled with a full 
compensation to the island for its losses, suf- 
ferings, and disappointments, in consequence 

of the abolition of the trade; the adoption 

by the British government of the means of 
affording general protection to this colony at 

the general expence of the empire; and, 

above all, an abandonment by the Imperial 

Parliament of every pretension to an inter- 

ference with our internal government or af- 


fairs, are objects of the highest importance 
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to thisisland, and cal] for the immediate, the } 


serious, and most energetic attention of the 

island agent. 

American Srates.——Report, made in 
tie Congress, Nov. 17, 1807, touching the 
Affair of the Chesapeake Frigate. 

Mr. Blount, from a Committee of the 

House of Representatives on a part of the 

President's Message, reported this day on 

the subject of the attack on the Chesapeake. 

The report commences with an expression 

of sensibility at this outrage: states the re- 

ceip! of inormation relative thereto from 

the state and navy departments; presents a 

general view of the circumstances, observing 

that it might be said to have been incontest- 
ibly proved, that William Ware, John Stra- 
chan and Dan. Martin (three of the four 


persons taken out of the Chesapeake) are ci- 
tizens of the United States; but the com- 
mittee add, that they conceive it unnecessary 
for them or the House to go into any inqui- 
ry on that part of the subject, as in their opi- 
nion whether the men taken from the Che- 
sapeake were, Or were not citizens of the | 


United States, and whether the Chesapeake 
was or was pot within the acknowledged li- 
mits of the United States at the time they 
were taken, the character of the act of 
taking them remains the same.—--- From 
the foregoing facts, it appears to your com- 
mittee that the outrage committed on the 
frigate Chesapeake has been stamped with 
circumstances of indignity and 
which there is scarcely to be found a parallel 
in the history of civilized nations, and re- 
quires only the sanction of the government 
under colour of whose authority it was per- 
petrated, to make it just cause of, if not an 
irresistible call for, instant and severe reta- 
liation. Whether it will receive that sanc- 
tion, or be disavowed and declared an unau- 
thorised act of a subordinate officer, remains 
to be determined by the answer wich shall 
be given to the demand of explanation ; that 
answer, now daily expected, will either sink 
the detestable act into piracy, or expand it to 
the magnitude of premeditated hostility 
against the sovereignty and independence of 
this nation ; and until its true character shal] 
be fixed and known, your committee deem 
itexpedient to decline expressing any opi- 
nion as to the measures proper to be adopted 
in retaliation toit. But the committee add, 
as other acts of aggression have been com- 
mitted within our ports and waters, such as 
these mentioned in the President's Message, 
the committee are of opinion, that it is ex- 
pedient to provide more effectually for the 
protection of our ports and harbours; but 
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not being prepared to report specifically 
that subject, they ask further indulgence 
the House; and submit the following rey, 
lution :—Resolved, That the attack of ti 
British ship of war Leopard on the Unite 


‘ . 
States frigate Chesapeake, was a flagrant yy, 


lation of the jurisdiction of the Unite: 
States; and that the contiruance of the Py. 
tish squadron (of which the Leopard yal 
one) in their waters, after being notified 
the proclamation of the President of the Up. 
ted States, ordering them to depart the sam 
was a farther vioiation thereof. 
ENGLAND. Order in Council, relative \@ 
Neutral Commerce. Dated Dec. 18, 180; 4 
At the Court at Windsor, the 18th da 
of Dec. 1807, present the King’s Most Fx.§ 
cellent Majesty in Council —His Majesty i 
pleased, by and with the advice of his Privy 


| Council, to order, and it is hereby orderei 


that nothing in his Majesty’s Order in Coun: 


cil of the 11th of Nov. last shall extend, o 


be construed to extend, to permit any vessel 
to import any articles of the produce or m:- 
ufacture of the enemies’ colonies in th: 


| West Indies, direct from such colonies to 


any port of this kingdom; and it is further 


| ordered, that all vessels which may arrive 0 


the ports of this kingdom direct from the 
colonies aforesaid, shall, nevertheless, be re 


| Jeased, upon proof being made that the 
| charter-party or other agreement for the 


voyage was entered into before notice of this 

order. And the Right Hon. the Lords Con:- 

missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, hii 

Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 

Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 

the Judges of the High Court of Admiralty 

and Courts of Vice-Admiralty, are to take 
the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. W. Faw: 

KENER. 

FRANCE. Decree against English Com: 
merce, dated at Milan, Dec 17, 1807, ans 
signed hy the Emperor Napoleon. Tozt| 
ther with a Supplement by the Frensk 
Minister of Marine. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, 
King of Itsly, and Protector of the Rhinis! 
Confederation :—Observing the measure 
adopted by the British government, on th? 
11th of November last, by. which vessels be 
longing to neutral, friendly, or even powe 
the allies of England, are made liable, 04 
only to be searched by English cruizers, bs! 
to be compulsorily detained in England, and 
to have a tax Jaid on them of so much per 
cent. on the cargo, to be regulated by t 
British legislatuge.—Observing that by the# 
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cifically ti 
gence of 
Wing req. 
CK of th 
he Unite 
ISTant vio. 
ie Unites 
of the Br. 


the British government denationalizes 
of every nation in Europe, that it is 
ompetent for any government to de- 
from its own independence and rights, 
e sovereigns of Europe having-in trust 
sovereignties and independence of the 

that if by an unpardonable weakness, 
hich, in the eyes of posterity, would 
>pard wall indelible stain, such a tyranny was al- 
LOtified byl id io be established into principles, and 
f the Un,.j pcrated by usage, the English would 
the same themselves of it to assert it as a right, as 
have availed themselves of the toler- 
of covernments to establish the infa- 


inciple, that the flag-of a nation does 


relative im pri 


1S, 190; ver goods, and to give to their right of 
18th daa ade an arbitrary extension, and which 
Most Fx.8 ces ov the sovereignty of every state ; 
Laiesty ve decreed. and do decree as follows: 
ATESLY i ave cecreed, ana Co cecree as frouiows: 
his Privy t.I. Every ship, to whatever nation it 
’ ordere: belong, that shal] have submitted to be 


in Cow: shed by an English ship, or te a voyage 
stend, of ngland, or that shall have paid any tax 


tsoever to the English government, is 
‘by, and for that alone, declared to be 
ationalized, to have forfeited the protec- 
of its king, and to have become Englisa 
berty.—Art. If. Whether the ships thus 
ationalized by the arbitrary measures of 


ny vessel 
‘e or me 
Ss in the 
lonies to 
is further 
arrive 0 


from the English government, enter into our 
8, be re s, or those of our allies, or whether they 


that the into the hands of our ships of war, or of 


for the privateers, they are declzred to be good 
se of this lawful prizes. Art. iI. The British 
‘ds Com- ds are declared to be in a state of block- 


his , both by land and sea. Every ship, of 
Btever nation, or whatsoever the nature 
fs cargo so may be, that sails from the 
s of England, or those of the English co- 
ies, and of the countries occupied by Eng- 
troops, and proceeding to England, or to 
English colonies, or to countries occu- 
d by English troops, is good and lawful 
ze, as contrary to the present decree; and 


ury, 
tate, the 
aliy, and 
dmiralty 

to take 
to them 
l, Favs 


h Com: fy be captured by our ships of war or our 
307, and ateers, and adjudged to the captor. 
Tose: .1V. These measures, which are resorted 


daly in just retaliation of the barbarous 
em adopted. by England, which assimi- 
French, Ps its legislation to that of Algiers, shall 


 Frenik 


Rhinis? se to have any effect with respect to all 
peasure jons who shall have the firmness to com- 

on the theEnglish guvernmenttorespecttheir flag. 
ssels be- ey shall continue to be rigorously in force 
| powe’s ong as that government does not return to 
ble, 0 principle of the law of nations, which 
ers, bit ulates the relations of civilized states in a 
nd, and ¢ of war. . The provisions of the present 
ach pe ree shall be abrogated and null, in fact, as 
by tbe bn as the English abide again by the prin- 


by the les of the law of ‘nations, which are also 
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[is& 
the principles of justice and of honour. 

All our ministers are charged with the exe- 
cution of the present decree, which shall be 
inserted in the Bulletin of the Laws. 

As a Supplemént to this decree, there is 
in the Official Journal the following Circular 
Letter, addressed by the Minister of the Jn- 
terior to the Chamber of Commerce :-—You 
are not unacquainted, gentlemen, with the 
late acts of the British government, that last 

stage of the oppréssion of the commerce of 
the world ; you know that it has resolved te 
destroy the feeble remains of the indepen- 
dence of the seas. It now thinks proper, 
that henceforth no ship shall navigate the 
seas, Without touching at its ports, without a 
tribute to its. pretended sovereignty, and 
witbout receiving from it an ignominious Ji- 
ceuce.—Thus the ocean is henceforward_on- 
ly the field of slavery! The usurpation of 
the most sacred of the rights of nations is 
consummated, and this tyrannic yoke is te 
press upon them until the day of vengeance, 
or until brought to a due sense of modera- 
tion, the English goverment wil] itself calm 
its rage, and break that sceptre to which the 
nations of the continent will never consent 
to submit.—I am calling our common atten- 
tion to the important circumstances which 
must powerfully induce us to awaken your 
patriotism and your wisdom. One would 
have imagined, that every obstruction and 
restraint that clogged the course of the 
commerce on the continent, had been ex- 
hansted ; still, however, they are going to 
be aggravated by the measures lately adopted 
by England; bet they will find our ininds 
made up to struggle against, and to over- 
come, this new mode of oppression. We 
must not shut our eyes to the consequences, 
Importation and exportation, already so 
much restricted, willsoon be much more so. 
Every «hing cennected with maritime com- 
merce; every thing that depends upon it, 
will now be liable to more difficulties, to 
more uncertainty. There are, however, two 
channels that stil] remain open —The pow- 
er of attacking every ship that renounces the 
independence of its national flag, by a 
shameful submission to the British sove- 
reignty, and by navigating under a British 
licence, will open a wide field to the hopes 
of our commanders. Such a resource will 
not prove ineffectual, and French commerce 
will not devote itself uselessly tothat sort of 
warfare which never lets Gourage, dexterity, 
and decision, go unrewarded. We have 
moreover to hope that neutral ships will 
elude the vigilance of the English cruisers ; 
the immense extent of the coasts of the 
empire will favour and protect their enter- 
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prises.—These resources ought not to be un- 
dervalued, nor counted for nothing. France 
will submit to a temporary situation, which 
can only change with time, and with new 
exertions ; but her enemy shall vot deprive 
her of the main basis of her prosperity, her 
internal communication, her relations with 
the continent, where she no longer sees any 
but friends or allies ; her soil will not be less 
fertile, her industry will not maintain itself 
the less, though deprived of some materials 
which it is pot impossible to replace. To 
this last proposition I am rather anxious, 
gentlemen, to direct your attention, “You 
have advice to give, and examples to hold 
out tocommerce. You must already fore- 
see the effect of the privation of certain ma- 
terials, more especially for cotton, and of 
ingredients for dying of cotton, of which a 
quantity has been stored up in France: that 
which we shall derive from the Levant, and 
that which, at a more distant period, we 
shall reap from our indigenous culture, not 
unsuccessfully essayed, will suffice to sup- 
port, in a great measure, our manufactures ; 
but in the expectation that some of them 
may experience privations, we must have 
recourse, as far as possible, to hemp and flax, 
in order to provide occupation for those ma- 
nufacturers who would no longer be em- 
ployed with articles of cotton. It were de- 
sirable that we should circumscribe our con- 
sumption within the products of the mate- 
rials the growth of our soil, -and restrain thé 
unhappy effects of habits and taste contract- 
ed for manufactures, that would render us 
dependent upon foreign countries.——The 
materials for dying may become scarce—but 
many of them may be replaced by the pro- 
ductions of our soil, We will dispense with 
the rest by a slight sacrifice of some colours, 
which may please from their apparent great- 
er beauty, without adding any thing to the 
intrinsic goodness of the article. Besides, 
no small reliance is to be placed on the ge- 
nius of our maavfacturers: it wil] triumph 
over those difficulties. —The channels, which 
in spite of these usurpations, will remain 
open to importation, may not suffice for the 
consumption of sugar and coffee ; these ob- 
jects of secondary utility may become scarce; 
but the great mass of the nation will not suf- 
fer from this temporary privation: habits of 
indulgence too widely indulged wil] be coun- 
teracted and restrained by the rise in the 
price. And besides, is it to be supposed 
that the Great Nation will allow itself to be 
intimidated by the pnivation of some futile 
enjoyments? Her armies Lave endured, 
without a murmur, the most pinchiag 
Wants ; that great example will pot haye 
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been held out in vain; and when we h» 
in view to reconquer the independence ¢ 
the seas; when we have 1n View to reso 


and redeem commerce from the ruinous ay 
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| 




















of piracy that are juridically exercised againg 
it; when we heave in view the vindication ¢ 
the national honour, and thé breaking doy 
of those furce caudine which England ; 


attempting to erect upon our Coasts, ef 
French people will support with the dicniy 


and the courage that belong to their 


imposed upon their taste, their habits, aj 
their industry. 


of sovereigns; the magnanimous resolutic 


| of the most powerful of the allies of France ig 
the power and wish of the hero who rus 


over us; the justice of a cause to which He. 
ven will grant its protection ; every moti 
concurs to decide the contest; nor can it 


issue remain uncertain. Accept, gentlemen 


the assurance of my sincere esteem.— 
CRETET. 


PortuGaL.—Additional Proclamation of tit 
Prince Regent, previous to his emtarit 
tion, dated 26 Nev., 1807. 

The governors whom 1 was pleased t 
nominate by my royal decree of this preset 
date, to govern these kingdoms during 
absence, will have the usual oaths adni 
nistered to them by the cardinal patriarch 
and will attend with all solicitude, vigilanc 
and activity, in the administration of justic 
distributing the same impartially, and matt 
taining a rigorous observance of the laws® 
this kingdom.—They will preserve’ to 
natives all the privileges which had be 
granted tothem by me and my royal pree 
cessors,—The plurality of votes will dec: 
on the reports the respective tribunals m 
lay before them, regulating themselves ° 
cording to the Jaws and customs of the kin} 
dom.—They will direct literary profession 
offices of criminal and civil judicature 
revenue, according to the forms heretof' 
practised by me—They wil] protect 
persons and properties of my loyal subjec* 
selecting for military occupations those w" 
may be deemed worthy thereof.—They “ 
endeavour to preserve to their utmost ! 
tranquillity of this kingdom, to provide’ 
the troops of the Emperor of the French } 
King of Italy good quarters, and to sup? 
them with every thing they may requ® 
during their stay in this kingdom, avert! 
all and every insult that may be perpetra'“ 
and punishing with rigour any that may“ 
cur; maintaining always the good -harm® 
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character, the momentary sacrifices that ar 


The commerce of Enrol 
will soon, no doubt, be rescued from opprei 
sion. -The interest of nations; the honoi® 
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ch ought to be displayed to the armies 
ations with whom we find ourselves 
ed on the continent.—Should it by any 
rrence happen, that any of the said go- 
hors are absent, a plurality of votes will 
ta successor. I trust to your honour 
virtue, that my people will not suffer 
mnveniences during my absence; and 
nid it be God’s will that I should retarn 
tly to my kingdoms, that I may meet 
y one contented and satisfied, reigning 
bng them that good order and tranquillity 
h should exist among subjects who have 
ered themselves so worthy of my pa- 
al care. Palace of our Lady of Ajuda, 
e 20th of Nov., 1807. (Signed) — 
PRINCE. 
ie following are the principal members 
he royal family of Portugal, who have 
arked for the Brazils:—Maria Francisca 
abeth, Queen of Portugal and Algarva, 
December 17, 1734, married her 
le, Don Pedro III. King of Portugal, 
> died 25th May, 1806.—Juan Maria 
ph Lewis, Infant of Portugal, Prince 
ent, born the 13th of May, 1767, and 
ried June 9, 1785.—Charlotta Joachima, 
ania of Spain, and Princess of Brazil.— 
ria Ann Francisca Josephina, sister of 
Queen, born October 7, 1736.—Maria 
ncisca Benedictina, ‘sister of the Queen, 
in July 24, 1756; married Joseph Fran- 
Xavier, Prince of Brazil, who died the 
September, 1788. 
he following are the children of the 
ce Regent:—Don Antonio, Prince of 
ra, born August 12, 1798.—Michael, 
born October 26, 1802.—Maria The- 
1, born April 20, 1793.—Isabella Ma- 
Francisca, born May 19, 1797.—Maria 
neisca, born April 22, 1800.—lIsabella 
ria, born July 4, 1801, 
IMARK.—Answer of the Prince Royal to 
he Traders who wished to correspond 
ith England. Dated 27th Nov., 1807, 
t Copenhagen. 
I must acquaint the trade, that it is im- 
sible to modify the orders contained in 
publications of the gth and 14th Sep- 
hber.—The King, in confining himself to 
sequestration of enemy's property, has 
e all that was in his power to assist those 
is subjects whose fortunes might fall 
D the hands of the English—He has even 
ceeded what so perfidious ap enemy me- 
Besides, nothing ought to chill the 
bur of a noble vengeance: and the mer- 
nts may at once, by arming privateers, 
over their capital,aa@ avenge the coun- 
and the king —With ¢ espect to the re- 





establishment of a correspondence, that 
measure is incompatible with the orders gi- 
ven to break off ail communication between 
England and the continent—We ought to 
reject such an idea in a country like Den- 
mark, where laws are passed not for mere 
pleasantry, and to be broken. The king is 
not ignorant that measures demanded by the 
general welfare often injure the personal in- 
terests of some of his subjects; but the tes- 
timony of his conscience consoles him, ha- 
ving preserved as long as possible to his peo- 
ple the benefits of peace, and having altered 
his conduct only at the period when the 
most revolting aggression provoked the most 
vigorous resistance against a perfidious ene- 
my. 
AMERICAN States.—Non-importation Ac’, 
passed 18th April, 1806.—Together with 

a Supplementary dct, passed about 10th 

Dec. 1807. 

Be it enacted by the senate and honse 
of representatives: of the United States of 
America, in congress assembled, that from 
and after the 15. of Nov. next it shall not 
be lawful to import into the United States, 
or the territories thereof, from any port or 
place situated in Great Britain or Ireland, 
or in any of the colonies or dependencies of 
G. Britain, any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize, of the following descriptions, that is 
to say :—All articles of which leather is the 
material of chief value.—All articles of 
which silk is” the material of chief value.— 
All articles of which hemp or flax is the 
material of chief value.—All articles of 
which tin or brass is the-material of chief 
value, tin in sheets excepted—Woollen 
cloths whose invoice prices shall exceed 5s. 
sterling per square yard.—Window glass, 
and all other manufactures of glass,—Silver 
and plated wares.—Paper of every descrip- 
tion.—Nails and pikes.—Hats.—Clothin 
ready made.— Millinery of all kinds ; ind 
pictures and prints.—Nor shall it be lawful 
to import into the United States, or the 
territories thereof, from any foreign port or 
place whatever, any of the above-mentioned 
goods, wares, or merchandize, being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of G. Bri- 
tain: or Ireland, or any of the colonies, 
or dependancies of Great Britain: pro- 
vided, however, that no articles Which 
shall within 15 months after the. pass- 
ing of this act be imported from any 
place beyond the Cupe of Good Hope, on 
board any vessel cleared out before the pass- 
ing of this act from any port within the 
United States or the territories thereof, for 


the said Cape of Good Hope, of any plage 
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beyond the same, shall be subject to the } and meaning of this act, to keep the sam, C 
prohibition aforesaid.—Sec. 2, And be it } in custody until it shall have been ascertaip. 
further enacted, that whenever any arti- {| ed whether the same have been forfeited ¢ 
cle or articles, the importation of which is | not, and to enter any ship or vessel, dwelling. 
prohibited by this act, shall after the said | house, store, building, or other place, for the 
15th of Nov. next, be imported into the | purpose of searching for and ‘seizing ary Aaa 
United States or the territories thereof, | such goods, wares, or merchandize, whic) Ets 
contrary to the true intent and meaningof | he or they now have by law in relation d rec 
this act, or shall, after the said 15thof Nov. | goods, wares, and merchandize subject » i 
next, be puton board any ship or vessel, | duty ; and if any perscn or persons sha| D1) 
boat, raft, er carriage, with intention of im- | conceal or buy any goods, wares, ani 
porting the same into the United States, or | merchandize, knowing them to be liable Pal 
the territories thereof, all such articles, as | to seizure by this act, sach person or person} ngs 
well as all other articles on board the same | shall on conviction thereof; forfert and pay¥ fe 
ship or vessel, beat, craft, or carriage, be- | a sum double the amount of value of th! ™ ing 
longing to the owner of such prohibited | goods, wares and merchandize so concealed J pa 
articles, shall be forfeited, and the owner | or purchased.—Sec. 6. And be it furthers yw 
thereof shall moreover forfeit and pay treble | enacted, that the following addition shal tioa 
the value of such articles.—Sec. 3. And be | be inserted to the oath or athrmation taker ainst 
it further enacted, that if any article or by the masters or persons having the charg: ar be 
articles, the importation of which is prohi- "| or command of any ship or vessel arriving t of 
bited by this act, shall, after the said 5th of | at any port of the United States, or the ents, 
Nov. next, be put on board any ship or | territories thereof, after the said 15th oi g th 
vessel, boat, craft or carriage, with inten- | Nov. next, viz. “1 further swear (or affirm)§ ving 
tion to import the same into the United | that there is not to the best of my know: cou 
States, or the territories thereof, contrary ; ledge or belief, on board [insert the denowi puse 
tothe true intent and meaning of this act, | nation and name of the vessel] any goods, Mr 
and with the knowledge of the owner or | wares, and merchandize, the importation of lead 
master of such ship or vessel, boat, raft, or | which into the United States, or the territs: lead 
carriage, shall be forfeited, and the owner | ries thereof, is prohibited by law : And | me t 
or master thereof shall moreover each for- | do further swear (or affirm) that if I shall pst, li 
feit and pay treble the value of such articles. | hereafter discover or know of any such pm, | 
—Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that if | goods, wares, and merchandize on boatl ere o 
any article or articles the importation of which | the said vessel, or which shall have been im: milia 
is prohibited by this act and which shall ported in the same, I will immediately and w of 
nevertheless be on board any ship or vessel, | without delay make due report thereof to the paret 
boat, raft, or carriage, ariving afier the said | collector of the port of this district.”—Sec.7. sty St 
15th of Nov. next, inthe United States, or | And be it further enacted, that the follow: re fun 
the territories thereof, shall be omitted in the | ing addition be inserted after the said 15th pation 
manifest, report, er entry of the master or | of Nov. next, to the oath or affirmation hi 
the person having the charge or command | taken by importers, consignees or agenli now 
of such ship or vessel, boat, raft, or carriage, | at the time of entering goods imported 1010 pposis 
or shall be omitted in the entry of the goods | the United States or the territories thereof aaa: 
ewned by the owner or consigned to the | viz, ‘ I also swear (or affirm) that there at bs b 
consignee of such articles, or shall beimport- | not, to the best of my knowledge and be ving t 
ed or landed, or attempted to be imported | lief, amongst the said goods, wares, and hen, w 
or landed, without a permit, the same penal-~ | merchandize, imported or consigned # on, 1 
- fines, and forfeitures shall be incurred | aforesaid any. goods, wares, or mercha0- dange 
ilar emsin o oisens, landing impor: | United. States, or he’ teroen thee ME 
saligihd te othacnotiten t0 ood “ae ne sigh | United States, or the territories thereol, a 
walsh. dock Dot re a age in is prohibited by law : And I do further age 
importation into the United States.—S a Pra (OF affirm) that if I shalk herealte OW OF 
MB is faite Creer S—Sec. 5. | discover any such goods, wares or merchad: dias 
pa el a | er enacted, that every collec- | dize among the said goods, wares ‘and me" * ra 
me oN gee Pee: iggy serge eds. rd officer thandize, I will- immediately and. withou! se 
dt slit os et ek Hie power | delay report the same to the: collect! slled 
J goods, wares, and | of this district.’’ 


merchandize imported.contrary to the intent | (To be continued.) or 
° tain. 
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